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Credit Unions the Self-Help Way 


If farmers are to have credit independence, 
and if they are to stop the drain from rural 
communities of the interest paid on outside 
loans, they must develop their own credit re- 
sources. Credit unions offer the means by 
which they can do this. 


Even hard-pressed farmers can start a credit 
union. Under our Nebraska law—and I pre- 
sume the credit-union laws of other states are 
quite similar—15 persons can start a credit 
union with an initial sum of only $3.75. From 
then on, it is simply a question of putting in 
their pennies and nickels and dimes. 

Of course, a new credit union cannot take 
care of large credit needs. Neither can a new- 
born colt immediately take its place on the 
plow. But if faithfully nurtured, the colt will 
become a full-grown horse, capable of taking its 
part in pulling loads. So it is with credit 
unions. They grow just as they are fed with 
savings. And it is the history of credit unions 
that their growth is not due so much to large 
deposits as to steady deposits of relatively small 
amounts by a large number of the members. 


It is astonishing how rapidly funds accumu- 
late when members of a credit union begin put- 
ting in money regularly, every week or every 
month, even though the amounts be small. A 
rural credit union in North Carolina accumu- 
lated resources of over $47,000.00 in 14 years. 
A rural parish credit union in Quebec accumu- 
lated over $90,000.00 in 20 years. To build up 
their own credit resources, farmers have only 
to make the start and keep persistently at it. 


Farmers need to be careful about having too 
many things done for them. Whenever they are 
willing to be spoon-fed—and not only willing, 
but ask for it—they are on the way to being 
enslaved. If they are going to be self-reliant 
and free, they must do things for themselves. 


- Through credit unions, farmers can be self- 


reliant in handling their own money and credit, 
and free from dictation and domination by pri- 
vate money-lenders or bureaucratic govern- 
mental loaning agencies. 


Danger of enslavement to governmental loan- 
ing agencies is very real, and farmers need to 
be on their guard against it. Under the Farm- 
Credit Act of 1933, the Federal Government 


has set up over 550 production credit associa- 
tions, each covering an area of several counties, 
to supply farmers with just the kind of credit 
they could supply for themselves through well- 
developed credit unions. The danger of these 
production credit associations is that they offer 
an easy way. In economies, as in morals, the 
easy way is not always the best. 


These production credit associations may be 
meeting an emergency. In regions where bank- 
ing facilities have been crippled by the depres- 
sion, they may be helping a great many farm- 
ers. But it would be exceedingly unfortunate 
if farmers allowed these associations, tied ‘to 
politically-controlled federal agencies, to deter 
them from developing their own credit resourc- 
es through credit unions. These production 
credit associations do not give farmers credit 
independence, and they do not stop the interest 
drain from rural communities. 5 


The original capital of each production credit 
association is subscribed by the production 
credit corporation of the land-bank district in 
which it is located. This capital is invested in 
securities, and the securities are pledged with 
the federal intermediate credit bank of the dis- 
trict. Farmers’ notes taken by the production 
credit associations are then rediscounted with 
the intermediate credit bank. 


When farmers join a production credit asso- 
ciation and obtain a loan, they must take $5.00 
of stock in the association for each $100.00 they 
borrow. In this way, the capital put in by the 
Federal Government through the production 
credit corporation in each district is gradually 
retired. But as long as the production credit 
corporation owns any stock in a production 
credit association, the “appointment or election 
of directors, the loan committee, and other em- 
ployees and agents is subject to the approval of 
the president of the production credit corpo- 
ration.” 


And even after the capital advanced by the 
production credit corporation is retired, the 
production credit associations must do as they 
are told, or they can be denied the rediscount- 
ing privilege with the intermediate credit bank. 
If denied that privilege, they would be cut off 
from credit resources. Through these produc- 
tion credit associations, therefore, farmers do 
not develop credit independence, but are de- 
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pendent upon the rules and regulations of a 
political bureaucracy. 

Nor does this system stop the interest drain 
from rural communities. The money the farm- 
ers obtain in loans from the production credit 
associations comes from the intermediate credit 
banks. The intermediate credit banks, in turn, 
get their funds by selling debentures in the 
general investment market. The interest on 
the loans made by production credit associa- 
tions is just as effectively drained from rural 
communities, therefore, as by any private 
agency or corporation. : 

In credit unions, the interest paid does not 
leave the community, but is “plowed back” in- 
to the community. One reason why agriculture 
is in its present deplorable condition is that 
so much of the income and wealth of rural com- 
munities has been drained away through inter- 
est. What a difference if this interest were 
kept in the rural communities and distributed 
right back to the people through their credit 
unions! 

These production credit associations are a 
part of the Farm Credit Administration of the 
Federal Government, which comprises the fed- 
eral land banks, the intermediate credit banks, 
the banks for co-operatives, and the production 
credit system. Wm. I. Myers, Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, has called it the 
largest farmers’ co-operative association in the 
United States. Other men connected with the 
Farm Credit Administration have repeatedly 
called it a co-operative system. Either they 
themselves do not know what co-operation is, or 
they think others do not and can be fooled by 
false claims. 


A co-operative is controlled wholly by its 
members and shareholders. Either directly, as 
in local associations, or through delegates, as in 
federations or co-operatives composed of co- 
operatives, the members or shareholders decide 
their own policies and choose their own direc- 
tors. That the members or shareholders shall 
control their own affairs is one of the cardinal 
principles of co-operation. 

How does the Farm Credit Administration 
measure up to this cardinal principle of demo- 
cratic control? The Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Commissioner 
in Washington heading each of the four branch- 
es of the system—the Land Bank Commissioner, 
the Intermediate Credit Commissioner, the Co- 
operative Credit Commissioner, and the Pro- 
duction Credit Commissioner—the men who 
control the system from the top, are all ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. 

Of the board of seven directors in each of the 
12 districts into which the United States is di- 
vided for the operation of the system, only 
three are chosen by the farmer-borrowers. The 
other four, or the controlling majority, are ap- 
pointed from Washington. This board in each 


district elects the executives of the four 
branches—the Land Bank, the Intermediate 
Credit Bank, the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion, and the Bank for Co-operatives. Thus the 
system from top to bottom is really controlled 
by political appointees, and not by the farmers 
who become members of it. By the wildest 
stretch of the imagination, this cannot be called 
democratic control or a co-operative set-up. 

In this article, I am dealing particularly with 
the production credit associations, because they 
are designed to fill a field that brings them into 
direct conflict with the aims and purposes of 
credit unions. 

After these production credit associations 
have retired the capital put in by the produc- 
tion credit corporations, they may elect their 
own local directors. But that is a rather empty 
privilege. To have their notes rediscounted by 
the intermediate credit bank of the district, 
they must do exactly what they are told by ex- 
ecutives, in Washington and in the district, 
about whose selection they have nothing direct- 
ly to say and over whom they have no measure 
of effective control. 

The production credit associations are simply 
a part of a great top-down bureaucratic sys- 
tem that makes the farmers who join it de- 
pendent for credit upon the uncertainties of 
politics and the whims and caprice of po- 
litical appointees. It is very unlikely that 
the Farm Credit Administration will ever be 
changed in the direction of giving greater con- 
trol to the farmers who use it. From the be- 
ginning of the federal land banks in 1917, the 
trend has been steadily in the other direction— 
toward taking control from the farmers and 
centralizing it in the hands of executives who 
hold their positions by political appointment. 
That is the way of all governmental agencies. 

The only way farmers can develop credit in- 
dependence, therefore, is to develop their own 
credit resources under their own control. This 
they can do—and in not so many years if they 
will start now and keep at it—by organizing 
and nurturing credit unions, and federating 
their local credit unions into credit-union cen- 
tral banks. Then they will be paying interest 
to themselves and to each other, and the inter- 
est, instead of impoverishing agriculture, will 
be plowed back to enrich it. 

L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Democracy in any sphere is a serious under- 
taking. It substitutes self-restraint for exter- 
nal restraint. It is more difficult to maintain 
than achieve. It demands continuous sacrifice 
by the individual and more exigent obedience to 
the moral law than any other form of govern- 
ment. Success in any democratic undertaking 
must proceed from the individual. 

SUPREME COURT JUSTICE BRANDEIS (1922) 
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Wew Deals, Past and Present 
oe 


The last six years have robbed the American 
people of a great illusion—the firm belief of the 
vast mass of all of our people that the twen- 
tieth century would prove another golden age, 
granting peace and plenty at least to all Amer. 
icans,_ The world war should have dissipated 
the mirage, but it failed to do so. The great 
fratricide appeared to our people the punish- 
ment visited on nations that had neglected to 
join in the forward movement of the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world. In fact, there were 
among us those willing to participate in the 
terrible struggle in the belief that their sacri- 
fices would aid not merely in sustaining dem- 
ocracy, but also in establishing its blessings in 
countries which had so far not been permitted 
to enjoy them. 

Within a little more than ten years from the 
day of the armistice our country was visited by 
one of the most disastrous economic catastro- 
phes known to history. For a time the belief 
prevailed it could not endure long; Mr. Hoover 
assured the people, we would surmount this 
“panic” successfully within a reasonable length 
of time, just as we had overcome all previous 
visitations of a similar nature. Not a few men 
of affairs sought to convince the public, the un- 
fortunate breakdown of business would be fol- 
lowed soon by a new and larger wave of pros- 
perity. There are even today among us divin- 
ers, practicing this art of soothing fear and 
raising hope, who contend that the political in- 
stitution of the 19. century and the economic 
system developed and fostered by the chief ben- 
eficiaries of the former are not experiencing a 
mortal crisis. It is merely an indisposition the 
economic life of the nation is experiencing. 
There are few willing to perceive that the old 
order, however dear it was to our fathers who 
thought it almost, if not quite perfect, is pass- 
ing away and that the flood of speeches, radio 
talks, articles, pamphlets and books discussing 
our social, economic and financial problems, are 
just so many efforts of individuals and groups 
groping their way toward a new order of 
things, or of those attempting to uphold the ex- 
isting system. The latter assume minor repairs 
to our political and economic machinery suffici- 
ent for all purposes; they are incapable or un- 
willing to realize the impossibility of our re- 
turning to the allegedly “peaceful’’ conditions 
of the 19. century, the glorious days of the 
bourgeois, when money-making was consider- 
ed a sacred act and parliaments and govern- 
ments worked hand in glove with financiers, 
railroad builders, industrialists and great mer- 
chants, all of whom, while amassing fortunes 
and abusing their power, were considered pro- 
moters of civilization and culture. 

A return to these conditions is impossible ; 
therefore the political and economic system in 
which they were founded, and which not mere- 


ly tolerated, but fostered and advanced them, 
too must be reconstructed. “Only fools,” the 
Russian philosopher Berdajejew declares in one 
of his thought-provoking essays, “can dream of 
a return to the social conditions existing before 
the World War, however reasonable this their 
folly may appear to them.’ It is this, therefore, 
appears to him the tragic circumstance of the 
present crisis: in his innermost soul, no one any 
longer believes in any political forms or social 
ideologies whatsover.1) Many of Mr. Alfred 
Smith’s utterances on the occasion of the recent 
Liberty League dinner would seem to deny the 
Russian thinker’s assertion. But although Mr. 
Smith’s sincerity is, we believe, genuine, how 
unconvincing his words are, although he ex- 
pressed, what was less than ten years ago pub- 
lic opinion. 

The ideology of the 18. and 19. centuries has 
been found wanting; and however disquieting 
the present turmoil of ideas and discussions 
may be, it is inevitable and necessary even, 
especially to a nation of optimists, such as ours. 
We have, to an extent, lived in a world of illu- 
sions. Faced, as we are, by the stark realities 
of an unprecedented situation, some would 
press on to new experiments, while others pro- 
claim their belief in principles and institutions 
that have had their day. The latter are the 
Bourbons of our times; may God grant that 
they are wiser and may offer better counsel 
than did so many well-meaning men assembled 
at Versailles in 1789, or in the Russian Duma 
of 1917, and who, in the end, proved themselves 
but obstetricians aiding the birth of the two 
most terrible revolutions Europe experienced 
since the beginning of the Christian era. 

In spite of our history, and the optimism it 
has engendered, the conviction that we can not 
return to the capitalistic industrial order, as 
it existed prior to the Great Depression, is to- 
day general. The widespread knowledge of its 
responsibility for the suffering of countless mil- 
lions, due to the economic insecurity and other 
evils inseparable from this system, will con- 
tinue to exert its influence in this direction. It is 
thus history is made by the action of men and 
nations, resulting in the evolution of systems 
and institutions. This development may be re- 
tarded by circumstances of an economic or polit- 
ical nature—the World War permitted our farm- 
ers to lose sight of their already serious prob- 
lems—while untoward events may accelerate 
rapid translation of new ideas into action. Our 
revolution is proof of this contention ; on the oth- 
er hand, had France refused to aid the thirteen 
Colonies, it is not improbable its great revolu- 
tion could have been avoided, at least for a time. 

It is impossible, however, to foretell in a par- 
ticular case how farreaching the influence of 
any idea or movement may be, or how quickly 
they may accomplish their purpose. It was 
customary for the opponents of Socialism prior 

1) Berdajejew, Das neue Mittelalter. Darmstadt, 
1977s ps Lele 
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to 1920 to sneeringly declare Karl Marx a poor 
prophet. Had he not repeatedly spoken of the 
debacle of capitalism as both inevitable and 
close at hand? Its advent, they would say, was 
evidently farther removed than ever. The 
masses in countries such as ours, England, Ger- 
many, and France were being quieted by social 
legislation. Those, who spoke thus, inflicted 
upon their fellowmen and society a serious dis- 
service; their belittling of Marx and Socialism 
produced a sense of false security, an unwill- 
ingness even to realize that the doctrines de- 
veloped by the master-mind of the red school 
of thought, possessed a strong appeal, constant- 
ly emphasized by the wrongs of the exist- 
ing social and economic order. Blind to the 
truth, the beati possidentes thought a modi- 
cum of “social legislation”, grudgingly grant- 
ed, sufficient to appease the appetite of the 
masses, to whom the Socialists promised com- 
plete power, including control of the means 
of production. But there is more to the 
Marxian ideology than just this. Socialism, 
although not a religion, is a faith; the faith, 
its proponents say, of a new humanity, the 
realization of which is entrusted to a chosen 
class—the proletariat. It is they, to speak in 
the tongue of the American masses, who are to 
realize the millennium. Close observers of 
Russian Bolshevism have not been slow to rec- 
ognize the chiliastic tendencies of the move- 
ment. Planted in American soil by clever men 
and Americanized sufficiently, they may before 
long come to plague us to a degree far beyond 
the fears even of those who at the present 
time shout: “Beware, the red wolf is threaten- 
ing the unsuspecting sheep.” The evangelists 
of yesterday, men of the type of Billy Sunday, 
may be the propagandists of a messianic com- 
munism of tomorrow, seeking disciples among 
small farmers, renters and sharecroppers in the 
agricultural sections of the country, and the 
members of the fifth estate, consisting largely 
of the unskilled workers. Men and women who 
bore, to a by far greater degree than organized 
labor, the cruelties and hardships of the eco- 
nomic system which Orestes Brownson, long 
ere Henry George expressed the same thought, 
accused of permitting employers to neglect 
their obligations to the workers to an extent 
unknown among slaveholders. ‘“We have not 
heard on our southern plantations,” the dis- 
tinguished philosopher, writing before the Civil 
War, continues, “of Stockport cellars, of bread- 
and-soup societies by the charitable, and men 
stealing in order to be sent to the House of Cor- 
rection so as not to starve.” Brownson could 
in fact say this of the Negro slave: “that if he 
will tend pigs in the wood he shall have some 
parings of the pork, and so long as his master 
has full barns he is not likely to starve.” 
“Would we could say as much,” he adds, “of 
the hired laborer always.”?) 


2) Works, Vol. IV., p. 441. 
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It is exactly this phenomenon which has so 
astonished the masses since 1929: the “full 
barns,” an excess of money, wealth, goods, op- 
posed to undernourished, illclad, indecently 
housed men, women and children, subjected to 
the vagaries of a system, the achievements of 
which they had heard lauded to the sky. Were 
they not told that progress would lead us to a 
new Eden, that science was “converting all the 
earth into an Eldorado land,” to adapt to our 
use a thought expressed by Brownson, “and en- 
abling us all to live in Eden Regained’? Con- 
sidering these experiences and _ conditions, 
which have weighed so heavily on the majority 
of the American people for more than a lus- 
trum, it does not seem at all strange the soul 
of the Nation should be stirred to its very 
depths. A warning to all rightminded men and 
women to heed well the signs of the times, the 
portents of which are unmistakable. From 
now on “social unrest” will remain with us a 
chronic condition, until some day matters must 
take a turn for the worse, unless, what seems 
an inevitable development at present, should be 
arrested promptly by reforms so farreaching 


_that men would be justified to speak of a re- 


generation of our social and economic: system. 
Nothing less will do; it is no longer possible to 
effect a cure of a malady,- so deepseated and 
pernicious as the one we are writing of, with 
a few doses of pink pills. The contemplated re- 
form must above all honestly strive to do jus- 
tice to the reasonable demands of all toilers, 
whether in shops or offices, on farms or en- 
gaged in intellectual work. It must not be a 
mere attempt to pacify the masses, in order 
that money-making may continue undisturbed. 
Payments on account of needed reforms always 
prove useless in the end. In the present situa- 
tion of the world they are bound to fail. 
Writing early in the 19. century, Adam Miil- 
ler, hardly known to American Catholics, ad- 
monished his contemporaries: “These, the 
times in which we live, are indeed a great 
school of political wisdom. Fortunate the man 
who enters this school possessed of a noble 
heart. and who does not permit himself to be 
misled by the complete destruction of all ties, 
but who clings tenaciously to the essentials of 
this terrible movement, which essentials are 
perhaps at present more clearly discernible 
than ever.”—This statement applies evidently 
to our days and to the present generation like- 
wise. But making this counsel our own, im- 
poses upon us the obligation to act, to under- 
stand the social phenomena of the present and 
to aid in the solution of the problems they pre- 
sent. This obligation is all the greater for the 
fact that the Church lights our way, that great 
Popes have held aloft such bright torches of 
counsel and guidance, as the Encyclicals Rerum 
novarum and Quadragesimo anno. And it was 
Pius X. who admonished the Catholic world 
that the “grave problems of the social life of 
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the present day demand a prompt and safe gso- 
lution.”” Therefore, he adds, “it is supremely 
necessary that Catholic activity should seize 
the opportune moment, should advance cour- 
ageously, should bring forward its own solu- 
tion (italics ours), and urge the recognition 
of it by means of a strong, active, intelligent 
and well organized propaganda . . a) 

However great our neglect of this wise coun- 
sel in the past, the need of our accepting it for 
our guidance today should be apparent to every 
Catholic. The danger of permitting the cur- 
rent of public affairs to carry us along toward 
the maelstrom, where the very foundations of 
society will be pounded to pieces, is real and 
great. The thought of remaining inactive in 
the face of present conditions and tendencies, 
is intolerable. We can not claim either ignor- 
ance or inability to discern clearly as an ex- 
cuse for inaction. Our Holy Father has in a 
few trenchant words expressed what the re- 
vised translation of Quadragesimo anno right- 
ly calls the “central doctrine” of this epochal 
Catholic document.‘) 

Having discussed in the Encyclical the right 
distribution of property and just wages, Pius 
XI. comments that what he had written thus 
far concerned directly the individual and only 
indirectly the social order. “To this latter, 
however,” the Holy Father continues, “Our 
Predecessor Leo XIII. devoted every thought 
and care, in his effort to reconstruct it accord- 
ing to the principles of sound philosophy, and 
to perfect it according to the sublime precepts 
of the Gospel.’”’ And, proceeding, the author of 
Quadragesimo anno explains: 

“But in order that what he happily began 
may be rendered stable, that what has not yet 
been accomplished may now be achieved, and 
that still more abundant benefits may accrue to 
mankind, two things are particularly neces- 


- sary: the reform of social institutions and the 


improvement of conduct.”®) 

Such then is our program, worthy of every 
effort we may be able to put forth, of every 
sacrifice we may be called on to make in its be- 
half, a true test of our love for the land whose 
welfare we dare not neglect for fear of com- 
mitting sin, of our very faith in the divine pre- 
cept: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
thy whole heart .. . and thy neighbor as thy- 
self (Matth. XXII, 37-39). F. P. KENKEL 


We must stress the social duties of land 
owners, as of other owners of wealth, arid urge 
that one can well attack the abuses of owner- 
ship without rejecting the natural right to own 
property, including land. One must not empty 
out the baby with the bath water. 


Fr. LEwis WATT, S.J. 


3) From Encyclical on Catholic Social Action ad- 
dressed to the Bishops of Italy, June 11, 1905. Ed. by 
Msgr. H. Parkinson. ; 

4) Oxford, 1934, note 76, p. 72. 5) Loc. cit., p. 30. 


injustice and Disputes AMOong 
the Ifugaw 
TT 

To describe the fines more specifically, it may 
help to observe that they are similar to sales 
charges. As in sales contracts payments are 
divided. A portion is paid the offended or dam- 
aged person, another to his relatives, still an- 
other to the more remote relatives of the wife 
(or husband), and yet another to the go-be- 
tween and the witnesses. The amount payable 
to the offended or damaged party is subdivided 
—at least in the case of major fines—into sev- 
eral transactions, for each of which there is a 
special name. In practice the fines mean a pen- 
alty of so and so many jars of rice wine, blan- 
kets, knives and especially pigs. 

However, wrongs involving serious guilt are 
not always arbitrated and expiated in the com- 
paratively easy way just described. When the 
crime is secret, when proofs are not convincing, 
the accused may prudently refuse to admit his 
guilt. Possibly he is not even guilty. More- 
over, public opinion supports neither of the 
contending parties. On one side stands the ac- 
cuser with all his relatives, on the other side 
the accused with all his relatives; and all the 
others say ‘‘toan’’, “we don’t know’, or enter- 
tain doubts as to which side of the controversy 
they should favor. The accuser’s party argues, 
threatens, curses and insults the other party and 
demands payment of the fine; the friends of the 
accused deny, threaten, curse, insult and de- 
mand the fine stipulated as the indemnity for 
false accusation. And so it goes on for days 
and weeks. If, notwithstanding all the noise 
and the efforts of the go-betweens, public opin- 
ion can not be aroused, what then? The Sun 
Deity, or the celestial judge, must make the de- 
cision: either of the parties, chiefly at the sug- 
gestion of the one or other go-between, requests 
a trial or ordeal, the outcome of which will 
determine public opinion and settle the dis- 
pute. 

In the trial as well as in the ordeal the Sun 
Deity (which is invoked and presented with of- 
ferings on three successive days) is supposed to 
favor those who have been offended in such a 
manner that every one in the community will 
clearly see where the guilt lies. 

If a theft has been committed, the hot water 
ordeal is commonly employed. The accused per- 
son must leisurely remove an object, usually 
the tuber of a plant, from a pot of boiling wa- 
ter or grease; if his hand remains uninjured, 
that is, if it is not covered with blisters (mere 
redness is not considered a sign of guilt) he is 
proved innocent and has the right to file claim 
for the fine for false accusation. The proof 
must be evident to everybody, and if any doubt 
remains, the issue is not settled; in such doubt- 
ful cases the go-between has no authority, al- 
though it is he who must determine when the 
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water is hot enough and when the accused is to 
be allowed to pick up the tuber. 

The most common trials are the trial by 
hurling canes and by wrestling. The former is 
often employed in cases of adultery. The accu- 
ser and the accused, or their champions, face 
each other about 15 yards apart. At a signal 
given by the go-between, each throws his mis- 
sile at the other, either at the same time or in 
turn, according to previous mutual agreement. 
The first one struck by the cane so that his body 
stops its flight and not only deflects it, is pro- 
claimed the loser and consequently guilty of 
adultery or false accusation. Again it is the 
public who pronounce the decision, and there- 
fore the proof must be evident; the go-between 
has authority only in matters of secondary im- 
portance, such as selection of the place for the 
“duel”, the distance at which the opponents 
must stand from each other, the part of the 
body to be struck, and the like. 

Some three years ago we witnessed such a 
trial for adultery. A young man, M., they said, 
had gone one evening to the house of a certain 
G., who was married to a man then studying 
in the high school at Trinidad. One of the neigh- 
bors had seen the young man entering the 
house; this neighbor had immediately called 
the brother of the high school student, who 
went to the house of G., knocked at the door 
and said that a man had entered the house. 
Whereupon G. unbolted the door, opened it and 
struck the intruder with the ladder, declaring 
no one had come. The woman’s brother-in-law, 
however, remained sitting quietly in the yard; 
after a while, the door of the house was opened 
and a young man slipped out; he was recog- 
nized, for the brother of G.’s husband had a 
flashlight. The following day the whole valley 
was talking of nothing but this case; the rela- 
tives of the injured husband threatened to kill 
the adulterer if he refused to pay the customary 
fine. They sent a go-between to him who 
thought he would find it easy to persuade the 
young man to pay, as public opinion strongly 
favored the accuser. But both M. and G. re- 
fused to confess their guilt. Their relatives 
supported them so vigorously and emphatically 
that the members of the community began to 
change their attitude. Then the accuser’s party 
(it may be said incidentally that the injured 
husband was completely ignorant of the whole 
case) demanded a trial, which proposition was 
accepted. When the trial took place almost all 
the inhabitants of the valley were present: the 
man accused of adultery and the brother of 
the high school student faced each other; the 
accused man was given the first chance to throw 
his missile; he missed his opponent, whereupon 
the latter threw his cane and struck his adver- 
sary. Immediately the crowd shouted and pro- 
claimed the accuser as the winner of the trial. 
A few days later the fine was paid. 

Offenses secretly committed are, as has been 


said, far more dangerous than others, for then 
the offended party, abstaining from claiming 
the fine, meditates vengeance with the spear. 
Such a case happened this very month. Adul- 
tery had allegedly been committed, and the in- 
jured man, basing his conviction on doubtful 
information—he had been ill and was in bed in 
another house at the time of the alleged crime— 
one morning went to the house of the suspected 
adulterer and stabbed him in the side. 

At times interminable disputes may arise 
concerning rice fields; thus, for instance, when 
a buyer, or one of his heirs, fails to pay the 
complete amount previously agreed upon, al- 
though the field had been conveyed to them 
quite a long time ago, or when ownership of a 
parcel of rice land is contested. In both cases, 
while discussions are being conducted, the 
claimant as well as the defendant may use the 
supreme argument, in the one instance to force 
the buyer, or his heir, to pay his debt, in the lat- 
ter to compel the tenant of the field to consider 
the matter more seriously and to take a decisive 
step towards settling the case. This supreme 
argument is the destruction of the crops in the 
field in question. 

This destruction of crops is legal if it is done 
under such circumstances, and the tenants of 
the field have no right to claim a fine, no right 
even to demand an indemnity for the loss 
caused. If the crops are destroyed because the 
complete amount of the purchase price of a field 
had not been paid, it is almost certain that the 
tenant of the field will send a go-between to his 
opponent and pay his debt very soon thereafter. 
If however it is a case of contested ownership, 
the tenant, on his part, will destroy the crops 
in the fields of the contestant; in such a case 
discussions will not stop until a go-between can 
arrange the matter, which is most improbable, 
or until a settlement is reached at the trial by 
wrestling or the other form of trial. 

In a trial by wrestling the two opponents, or 
their champions, must try to throw each other 
to the ground. If either succeeds in doing this 
in such a way that he falls on top of his oppon- 
ent, the public proclaims him the winner and 
the owner of the field. 

_The question may be raised: how is it pos- 
sible that ownership of lands can be contested, 
since the fact that some individual has culti- 
vated it as his ancestors did since beyond the 
memory of men, or since a purchase remem- 
bered by the people, proves the particular indi- 
vidual to be the legal owner of the land? How 
can ownership, moreover, be questioned, since 
the people do not permit mortgaging, and since 
consequently there can be no confusion between 
a mortgage and an actual sale? To understand 
the possibilities one must remember that all 
kinship property, and consequently also rice 
lands, are presumed to be transferred by inher- 
itance unless the contrary is proved. Therefore 
if any one can prove that one of his ancestors 
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owned a particular field—if he can give the 
name of that ancestor and if his statement is 
corroborated by at least one influential go- 
between, this proof is considered sufficient—it is 
very probable that public opinion will support 
him, unless the actual tenant can prove that one 
of his ancestors bought the field; in his case, 
however, it is not sufficient to give the name of 
the ancestor who bought the field and to sup- 
port his statement with the testimony of an in- 
fluential go-between; he must also be able to 
offer a detailed account of all the particulars of 
the sale, the assumption being that his ances- 
tors did not fail to relate these details to their 
respective heirs. Because it is generally ad- 
mitted that, as we have said, all kinship prop- 
erty once sold for any given amount must al- 
ways be sold or held salable for the same 
amount. But what if he can not produce that 
proof? Must he forfeit title to the field he and 
his ancestors have cultivated, merely because 
another man says that the field was owned by 
one of his ancestors, who lived at an earlier 
date than even the remotest ancestor whose 
name they can give, along with proof that he 
actually cultivated the field in question? By no 
means. He must deny the argument of his op- 
ponent and declare it is not true that this man’s 
ancestor owned the field. And so the discus- 
sions go on interminably. The contestant says: 
my ancestor N. owned this field; prove that one 
of your ancestors bought it. The tenant de- 
clares: there is no need of my proving this be- 
cause your ancestors never owned the field and 
you are a liar.—Again both sides are supported 
by their respective relatives and friends, the 
whole population becomes excited and only a 
trial can restore peace. By the trial process, 
however, the people go to dangerous lengths to 
favor those who have no rights at all and who 
are most probably even conscious of this fact. 
Nevertheless public opinion favors the winner 
of the trial, for the religious argument influ- 
ences all the others; and the argument is that 
the Sun Deity would never approve an injustice 
and therefore will surely weaken the unjust 
claimant or defendant when he is wrestling. 

A satisfactory solution of these difficulties 
would be found if the people would only accept 
the universally recognized law of prescription! 
And we may as well add: if the civil authorities 
would apply that law of the Philippines to such 
cases, when called on to pronounce judgment, 
or when they learn of such controversies! But 
no, the authorities permit the people to have 
their own way, or rather they approve the 
trials by suggesting them, by presiding (even 
at trials for offenses like adultery) and by 
acting as arbiters. We admit that for the time 
being this way of deciding seemingly intri- 
cate questions may perhaps be tolerated to 
avoid greater evils, such as murder resulting 
from hatred, but it is no less true that the pres- 
ent procedure also may occasionally favor in- 


Justice. Moreover, toleration of it most cer- 
tainly implies approval of the tribal religion. 
And although civil officials may not realize it; 
this approval means destruction of their own 
work of clvilizing the people and elevating 
them to a higher level. For the greatest enemy 
and the strongest bulwark against true civiliza- 
tion is the tribal religion. 
FRANCIS LAMBRECHT, C.I.C.M. 
Banaue, Mountain Province, P. I. 


A Fountain of National 
Regeneration 


The wilderness has undoubtedly exerted a 
far-reaching influence on the development of 
the American people. Released from bonds of 
a religious, political or economic nature that 
had shackled them in Europe, men and women 
were faced by conditions in their new homes 
which tried their mettle and proved or dis- 
proved their worth. In entering and conquer- 
ing the wilderness, several generations attained 
to a size so heroic that one is tempted to look 
down upon the crowds now milling through the 
streets of our big cities, not a few of whom are 
parasites feeding on the sweat and even blood 
of their fellowmen. And we are by no means 
thinking, in this instance, of the money lenders 
merely. 

One of the historical novels of the Swiss poet 
and novelist Heinrich Federer relates to a cer- 
tain medieval pope who, having lived the life 
of an hermit in solitude, was forced to accept 
the at times terribly heavy triple crown. He 
discovers the weight it imposes upon him to be 
unbearable and cries out in despair: ‘‘O give 
me back my wilderness!” To which he was per- 
mitted to return. The day may come, when the 
American people too, disgusted with the cor- 
rupting influences emanating from our various 
“reat cities,” will, anxious to recover national 
health, seek new vigor in the mountain and 
prairie regions of the country. 

Thoughts of this nature were in the mind of 
Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl, author of one of the 
soundest works of a sociological nature pro- 
duced in the German language, the “Natural 
History of the German People,” when he wrote 
eighty years ago: 

“The North American Free States, revealing a re- 
markable mixture of youthful and torpid national life, 
would rapidly advance towards a debacle were it not 
for their background of primeval forests, which are 
bringing forth a healthier, stronger generation for the 
quickly degenerating coastal regions. The wilderness 
is the great idle capital, the possession of which will 
permit Americans to engage in the most daring social 
and political gambles for a long time to come. But 
woe to the nation, should it dissipate this fundamental 
inheritance.” 

This was written ere Europe had learned to 
what extent the American people were destroy- 
ing in so ruthless a fashion their forests and ex- 
hausting the soil to an extent which is now 
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revenging itself upon the nation. Nevertheless, 
we still possess a great fountain of national 
youth, embracing a large part of the vast ter- 
ritory stretching from the Appalachians to the 
Rockies, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, not to speak of such tide-water 
states as Maine, for instance. There are, how- 
ever, influences abroad which are spreading 
even into cabins tucked away in some coulee the 
poison of corruption by means known to “‘busi- 
ness” and the propagandists for every evil 
cause. In the end, rural America may be as 
helpless against its enemies as were the Russian 
peasants in the face of Bolshevism. And then 
New York will offer no more resistance to the 
deluded masses than did Petrograd in 1918, 
where a helpless Duma surrendered to the 


mob! 
Pe Pate 


Facts Regarding Leisure 


It is only on rare occasions the editors of the 
London Economist nod. But they did permit 
the unwarranted opinion to steal into the col- 
umns of the issue of January 4th, that “the 
problem of leisure 1s a new one” and that, 
although there has always been a “leisured 
class’, “leisure for the mass of the people was 
almost unknown until our own age.” 

While the terrible unrestricted regime of the 
19th century did leave the mass with little lei- 
sure, leisure was far from being “almost un- 
known” in the Christian centuries preceding 
the advent of industrialism. The very criticism 
so long directed against the prevalence in Cath- 
olic countries of too many holidays proves the 
mass of the people in former days must have 
enjoyed leisure. To such an extent, in fact, that 
the utilitarians of the 19th century held the 
Church responsible for the economic backward- 
ness of Italy and Spain, for instance. But while 
the great communes of Continental Europe, to 
mention only Florence, Bruges, Nuremberg, 
were busy marts of industry and trade in earlier 
times, both public opinion and the spirit of the 
guildsmen, in accord with prevalent ethical and 
religious convictions, militated against abuses 
such as those the 19th century witnessed, when 
the “working day” was stretched out far into 
the night and the Sunday desecrated. We hap- 
pen to remember, for instance, that the charter 
of the so important guild of potters in the ab- 
batial city of Siegburg on the Rhine prohibited 
entirely the manufacture of wares between St. 
Martin’s Day, November 11th, and Ash Wed- 
nesday. Throughout the year, moreover , no 
work was to be performed at any time by the 
potters under conditions of artificial light.1) 


Regulations of this nature were quite gener- 
ally imposed, although not primarily with the 


1) Dornbusch, J. B., Die unet ilde der Toépfer i 
abteil. Stadt Siegburg. Koln 1873, DLs Se eae 


intention of providing leisure, the invention of 
which in our days, the Economist thinks, “‘com- 
petes with two other social revolutions—the 
emancipation of women and the limitation of 
families—as the most potent influence which is 
surely (and not too slowly) changing the na- 
ture of mankind.’ Whether this be true or not, 
it is impossible the leisure of former days 
should not have affected the people favorably, 
inasmuch as it was to so great an extent 
exercised in the service of religion. In ad- 
dition to fifty-two Sundays, strictly observed, 
there were numerous holidays interspersed 
throughout the year. Their influence on the 
people was all the greater because of the added 
dramatic events that were inseparable from 
the majority of religious feasts in former times. 
But these were not the only occasions grant- 
ing the common people of those days leisure. 


While denying, based on’ valid arguments, 
that the guild had its origin in the religious 
confraternity, Dr. William Gallion records 
facts such as these for Paris: A number of 
guilds observed the vigils of feastdays; in some 
cases, the workshops were to be closed at eight 
o’clock in the morning on days preceding the 
major holydays of the year. The “Saturday af- 
ternoon off’? was quite generally observed on 
the Seine; the fullers, for instance, were ex- 
pected to discontinue work at three o’clock.*) 

In the absence of leisure, how could so vast 
a number of religious and pleasurable customs, 
such a mass of folk-tales and folk-songs, so 
great a variety of folk-dances and games, for 
which our commercialized amusements and 
sports offer but a poor substitute, have come 
into existence and prevailed for so many cen- 
turies? Hans Sachs, Longfellow’s “cobbler 
poet’, one of many master-singers of the 15th 
and 16th century—he filled at least 12 folio 
tomes with dramas and poems, written in a re- 
markably clear hand?)—as well as the 18th cen- 
tury tinsmith Griibel, also of Nuremberg, prove 
leisure not to have been a privilege of the upper 
classes only in the days of yore. Especially to 
a student of folk-culture, both urban and rural, 
the assertion of the writer in the Economist 
must, therefore, seem ridiculous.‘) 

I ee ed x 


One of the most worthy aims of the Co-opera- 
tive Movement is to put character into our eco- 
nomic life, and to use equitable economic pro- 
cesses to develop it. Bereft of such an ambi- 
tion, a co-operative society is but a feeble imi- 
tation of the genuine type, lacking the essential 
constituents necessary to the achievement of 
permanent success. 

The Canadian Co-operator 


2) Gallion, Wilh., Der Ursprung der Ziinfte in Paris. 3 


Berlin 1910, p. 115. 
3) We have viewed them repeatedly, 
4) Economics of the Cinema. Loc. cit., Jan. 4, p. 4. 
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Warder’s Review 


It takes men a weary while to learn the 
wickedness of anything that puts gold in their 


purse. 
FISKE 


Exploitation of a Noble Aspiration 

A “big housing program” is a wonderful 
thing—for “business” and the money-lenders. 
But those concerned with the true welfare of 
the people should think twice before granting 
housing their enthusiastic support. Home own- 
ership is not necessarily a boon or conducive to 
the welfare of a family. There are a number of 
reasons that counsel a careful attitude towards 
the problem. The practice of “realtors”, build- 
ing material monopolies, and speculative build- 
ers, to profit unreasonably at the cost of men 
and women seeking to realize an ideal, consti- 
tutes a warning that needs be heeded. 


Conditions are certainly not better in this re- 
spect in our country than they are in England, 
where, as the Producer, the organ of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, declares: 

“One trembles for young couples today who go out 
to buy a house. In the best positions they will find, 
according to the advertisements, nothing but excellent, 
enduring, convenient houses at marvellously cheap 
prices! They have only to pay a few pounds down and 
the house is their own.” 

But the matter does not end here. The pain- 
ful aftermath, experienced also by tens of 
thousands of men and women living in our 
midst, is described thus by the journal from 
which we quote: 

“They sign and their income is mortgaged. 
house proves to be jerry-built beyond belief, if it de- 
velops dry-rot (as even moderately good houses may), 
if it needs money and more money-spending to save the 
capital, the couple probably will find themselves short 


just when other expenses are increasing. No one today 
more needs protection than the inexperienced house 


purchaser.”!) 

These very conditions are nationwide; they 
obtain to the greatest degree possible in the 
very city of Washington even, from which so 
many of our people believe their economic and 
social salvation should emanate! 


Rural Industries 


Among the demands contained in the “Pro- 
gram of Social Reconstruction,” recently pub- 
lished by the Ecole Sociale Populaire at Mon- 
treal, Number 3, under “Domestic Arts and 
Local Industry,” requires: 

“Development of the domestic arts in order to in- 
crease the revenue of the agricultural family. Institu- 
tion of a survey: a) concerning what is being done; 
b) concerning what could be done. Economic decen- 
tralization to be encouraged. With this.end to aid the 
development of the small and medium-sized local or re- 


1) Loe. cit., Sept., 1935, p. 287. 


If the 


gional industry which will serve as a complement to 
agriculture by furnishing it with an outlet a) for its 
products; b) for its surplus handiwork.” ’ 

_ These requirements should be incorporated 
In every program intended to promote the eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions of farmers and 
farm tenants struggling with adversity, due to 
soil conditions, markets, etc., of a local nature. 
On the part of Catholics, monastic institutions, 
parochial schools, and organizations of laymen 
and laywomen, should aid in realizing what is 
in some parts of the United States a real need. 
Moreover, in certain localities the people are 
well qualified to sustain a well directed develop- 
ment of this nature, since they still produce 
articles, all of which are practical, while some 
are also artistic. In proof, we refer to the re- 
newed, widespread taste for the so-called patch- 
quilt and the rage for hooked rugs, both of 
which had survived in rural America. 

While an institution, such as the Rural In- 
dustries Bureau of Great Britain, would render 
invaluable services in fostering the efforts of 
rural craftsmen and, let us add, craftswomen, 
a co-operative organization will be found in- 
dispensable for the purpose of marketing their 
wares. On the other hand, we are not at all 
inclined to desire promotion of rural industries 
by a federal agency. Bureaucracy has a way 
to affect, as with mildew, undertakings which 
should be developed with particular love for 
and understanding of the work at hand, and be- 
fore all the people to be benefited. 


The Incubus of Unemployment 


One passage in the report of the Statutory 
Committee, whose duty it is to balance the in- 
come of the British Unemployment Fund, is 
“particularly worthy of being rescued from its 
pre-election obscurity,” Time and Tide tells its 
readers. It is the passage stating the British 
committee’s estimate regarding the course of 
unemployment during the next few years. 

They give their reasons for believing that the 
minimum of unemployment in the near future 
will be greater than in recent years, while the 
worst years will probably be no worse than 
1933. They estimate that unemployment will, 
in Great Britain, continue to fall for another 
year, but that it will start to increase again in 
1937 and by 1940 will again be almost as bad 
as in 1932—that is within sight of the three 
million mark. Which opinion, it would seem, 
should cause us to pause and inquire: What 
reasons have we to believe that unemployment 
in our country will yield to the efforts to eradi- 
cate the evil condition to a degree exceeding 
England’s hopes for the future? 

The London weekly!) discusses merely the 
political implications of the authoritative esti- 
mate, because the next British General Election 


1) Loe. cit., Nov. 30, 1935, p. 1781. 
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is due in 1939 or 1940, i. e. at a time when un- 
employment is expected to have reached an- 
other apex. Hence the query: What effect will 
the situation forecasted exert on the political 
fortunes of the men and parties in power in 
Great Britain at the time? But this is not what 
interests us. The paramount problem suggest- 
ed by the alarming statement is: Must we in 
our country too look forward to the same sad 
experience? Is unemployment an endemic con- 
dition which, relieved for a spell, recurs with 
the inevitableness of an ineradicable scourge, 
such as malaria for instance? And if this be so, 
how long will the mass continue in their patient 
attitude, hoping against hope that the promises 
of the politicians to restore “‘prosperity”’ may 
be realized in what they called “God’s own 
country” not so very long ago? 


Let’s Not Promote the Class Struggle 


Swept away by the current of public opinion, 
not a few Catholic speakers and writers have in 
recent years accentuated, as it were with a 
shrill staccato voice, the wrongs suffered by the 
working classes. Very little attention was, on 
the other hand, granted the rights of that still 
considerable number of owners of small plants, 
for instance, who are no less the victims of a 
pernicious economic system than the men and 
women occupied with manual labor. And, after 
all, are not the rich too worthy of our consid- 
eration? 

Yielding to the temptation not to appear re- 
actionary, we invite the danger of being mere 
pacemakers of those who believe the proletariat 
alone should rule. It may be well, therefore, to 
remember an admonition expressed by the same 
Leo, from whose Encyclical on “‘The Condition 
of Workingmen”’ our “friends of labor” so fre- 
quently quote passages suited to their purpose. 
“Christian Democracy must,” the wise Pope 
admonishes, “‘repudiate the other ground of 
offense, which arises from paying so much re- 
gard to the interests of the lower classes that 
there appears to be neglect of those of the high- 
er, who are nevertheless of equal importance to 
the preservation and development of the State. 
The Christian law of charity . . . forbids this. 
It is large enough to embrace all ranks as be- 
longing to one and the same family, the off- 
spring of the same all-beneficent Father, re- 
deemed by one Saviour, and called to the same 
eternal inheritance.’’!) 

With the true welfare of society always in 
mind, our efforts should be directed toward the 
elimination of the class struggle, remembering, 
furthermore, at all times the words of Leo XIII, 
also contained in the Encyclical on Christian 
Democracy, that, “because of the natural co- 
ordination of the common people with the other 
ranks of society, which is made more intimate 


1) The Pope and the People. London, 1912, pa 242: 


by the law of Christian brotherhood, it surely 
follows that whatever diligence is bestowed 
upon assisting the common people, must extend 
to these other classes—the more because it is 
clearly proper and even necessary, if the work 
is to be successful . . . they should be invited to 
take part in it.” 

Such is the foundation on which a re-formed 
society, reconstructed in accordance with Chris- 
tian doctrines, must rest. It is the only alter- 
native to an amorphous condition of society to 
which both Liberalism and Bolshevism tend. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


- Probably the most difficult economic under- 
taking that is ahead is that of making the tran- 
sition from the publicly subsidized consumers’ 
goods recovery that we have had so far to the 
privately financed durable goods recovery that 
we must have if we are to regain prosperity. 
The durable goods recovery must be privately 
financed because it involves expenditures too 
huge to be supplied from public funds. Our 
newspapers, our political leaders, and the stock 
market, are generally assuming that the transi- 
tion will be made automatically by the opera- 
tion of the natural forces of recovery, and 
moreover they assume that it is now under 
way. 

The clear fact is that the real transition is 
still to be made. We shall easily recognize its 
advent when it comes, for it will be reflected in 
progressive decreases in unemployment, and in 
corresponding declines in the expenditures of 
public funds. Such developments would enable 
the government to make progress toward bal- 
ancing the federal budget, but so far they have 
not taken place, and the emergency payments 
of public funds continue on a huge scale. 


The Cleveland Trust Co. Business Bulletin?) 


The volume of world trade is still 23 percent 
below that of 1929 and its value measured in 
gold is only one-third of what it was in that 
year. These considerations seem to show that 
until world recovery is on a wider basis it 
would be unsafe to assume that substantial im- 
provement in world conditions is to be expected 
in the near future. Some of the recovery, too, 
has been associated with the new armament 
race upon which the world seems to be embark- 
ing. Such a policy of public works expenditure 
may stimulate industrial activity, but it is more 
wasteful in the end than much of our own oft- 
criticized public works. 

It is, indeed, difficult to see how a further 
substantial measure of world recovery on a 
broader and better basis can come without a 
return of international trade to something like 
its pre-depression level. The many national 


1) Vol. 16, No. 12, p. 2. 
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trade barriers are against an increase in trade, 
and without some easing of the present restric- 
tions there can be no substantial improvement. 
Particularly is this the case with exchange re- 
strictions and clearing agreements, which af- 
ford the most complete hindrance to trade short 
of prohibition... . 

The trend hitherto has been one of increasing 
efforts towards self-sufficiency, and if one could 
think that this trend were permanent, there 
would be nothing to do but to follow it. But 
the measure of self-sufficiency attained has been 
procured at an enormous cost, depressing se- 


verely the standard of living of the countries - 


concerned. It is therefore impossible to believe 
that the trend will continue. One cannot im- 
agine that the industrial countries of Europe 
will continue to produce wheat, for instance, at 
the ruinous price amounting in some cases to 
several times the price on the world market. 
Sir THOMAS BUCKLAND, 
President, Bank of New South Wales!) 


A permanent New Deal is possible only when 
the economic order has regained its proper 
place between the domestic and the civil, and 
when the natural bond and strength of the fa- 
mily and the natural solidarity of the nation 
find their natural counterpart in the functional 
association which recognizes and embodies the 
natural community of interests of all those 
owners, managers, and workers, who perform 
their part in fulfilling the community’s material 
needs by associating in some industry. This 
will become possible when the disabilities under 
which the labor union labors in the American 
courts have been removed;?) when property 
and contract are removed from the battlefield 
of Liberalism and restored to their correct sta- 
tus as natural social institutions conferring 
natural rights with natural limitations; when 
organic cooperation and not mechanistic com- 
petition is regarded as the first principle of na- 
tional economic life; when futile efforts at the 
socialization of goods have ceased and Ameri- 
cans socialize themselves; when, in short, the 
American Constitution is boldly and progres- 
sively and consistently interpreted in terms of 
the vital and realistic philosophy in which it 
was written. 

BERNARD W. DEMPSEY, S.J. 
in The Modern Schoolman?) 


The steady growth of the consumer co-opera- 
tive movement is indicated by the attention re- 
cently given it by business and advertising 
journals. Apparently the interpreters of busi- 


1) From address to Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Bank of N. S. W., held at Sidney, Nov. 29, 1935. 

2) The labor movement must be regenerated and the 
Unions re-formed, we think. 

3) The Philosophy Behind the New Deal. 
Nov. 1985, p. 12. 


Woes clin 


ness trends are becoming apprehensive, for 
Babson’s Reports have warned subscribers that 

this consumers’ movement... has certain ele- 
ments which are fundamentally sound... If 
consumers ever get organized and go into real 
action, our present retailing, wholesaling, and 
producing systems might be blown to bits.” 
Printer’s Ink remarks: “Until the last year or 
so manufacturers of advertised brands have 
laughed off the co-op movement... There hasn’t 
been so much laughing lately.” 


Business, however, is ahead of the average 
consumer, who still has only the vaguest con- 
ception of the co-operative principles. But con- 
sumers are rapidly learning the advantages of 
co-operative buying. Both in number of mem- 
bers and volume of business the consumer co- 
operatives have grown prodigiously during the 
depression years. Although the compilation of 
the 1935 figures has not yet been completed, the 
indications are that sales for the year reached 
the half-billion mark. In England 50 percent 
of the retail business in food and clothing is 
handled by the “co-ops.” ' 

The Nation’) 


Mr. Myers and other officials of the Federal 
Farm Credit Administration frequently speak 
of their setup as a “co-operative” credit system. 
This apparently is a case of “‘the wish being 
father to the thought.” For it is evident that 
this farm credit machinery has been set up, not 
by the farmers themselves, but by the govern- 
ment for the benefit of a class, and thus is pa- 
ternalistic rather than co-operative. Further, 
it has been financed, at least in its initial stages, 
largely by the government, and is at present 
controlled only to a very limited extent by the 
farmer-borrowers, who in a true co-operative— 
such as a credit union—would exercise com- 
plete control. 


For example, a single board of seven direc- 
tors controls all four of the central credit insti- 
tutions in each district: the Land Bank, Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Production Credit Corpo- 
ration and Bank for Co-operatives. One of 
these directors is elected by the production 
credit associations of the district, one by the 
farm loan associations, and one by the co-opera- 
tives which belong to the Bank for Co-opera- 
tives. The other four directors are appointed 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

This does not mean, however, that the Farm 
Credit Administration system is without merit. 
Until the day comes when a true co-operative 
credit system is built “up from the grass roots,” 
the Farm Credit institutions are meeting a 
definite need. 

The Co-operative Builder”) 


1) Facts for Consumers. Jan. 15, p. 77. 
2) Toc, cit. Deck 14) 19385, Sec. 2, p. 8: 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


A “Board of Consultation for Catholic Par- 
ents” has been founded at the town of Lublin, 
in Poland. Its aim is to give advice and help 
to parents in matters concerning children diffi- 
cult to manage, the forming of their characters, 
and such matters as hygienics and physical 
training. 

It is represented by competent physicians, psycholo- 
gists, hygienists, experienced teachers and mothers of 
families. 


A League has been founded by Abbe Mou- 
nier, Apostolatus Maris Chaplain at Bordeaux, 
for securing at least one Mass each year in 
every port in France for the repose of the souls 
of seamen who die at sea. 

Arrangements have already been made for this Mass 
on specified dates, in 40 French ports during the pres- 
ent year. The Apostolatus Maris International Coun- 


cil (AMIC), London, is promoting the foundation of 
similar enterprises in all maritime countries. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS 


The members of the middle class have borne 
the vicissitudes imposed on them by the Depres- 
sion silently. Consequently, it may be discov- 
ered ultimately that, together with the farmers, 
they have suffered most from the effects of the 
great catastrophe. Especially the members of 
the teaching profession have been sorely tried 
by unemployment, reduction of salaries, etc., 
etc. And this holds true both for our country 
and Canada. 

In the five years to 1934 inclusive, to instance the 
circumstances referred to, the total salary bill for edu- 
cation throughout the Province of Saskatchewan 
dropped from $8,530,621 in 1930 to $4,678,093 in 1934, 
according to figures published by the Secretary of the 


Saskatchewan Teachers Federation, compiled from sta- 
tistics supplied by the Department of Education. 

The revort reyeals that 4600 teachers were granting 
their services for less than $500 a year in 1934; 2318 
for less than $400, and 398 for $300 or less per annum. 
The average salary for all rural teachers decreased 
from $962 in 1930 to $467 in 1934. The average urban 
' salaries for teachers suffered a drop from $1173 to 
$812. During the same five-year period, to which these 
figures refer, the number of pupils in Saskatchewan 
schools was increased by 14,000. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


It now appears that the bookkeeping neces- 
sary to the administration of the Social Se- 
curity Act will impose expenses on employers, 
the extent of which was not foreseen evidently. 
The cost even of the books, forms, etc., will con- 
stitute a heavy burden to be borne ultimately 
‘by the consumers. 

“Kivery business institution,’ advises the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal (Ind.), “must begin keeping special 
records. Millions of workers will be affected. These 


costs borne by each business will not appear in the 
total cost to the Government. 


“Thus, to a great extent, measurement of results of 
the Social Security Act will be determined on this fac- 
tor. The first year of operation will yield helpful data. 
The American Public Welfare Association is recom- 


REVIEW 


mending that careful and unprejudiced studies be made 
of all possible costs to industry and the consumer so 
that the results can be measured.” “The prospect is not 
one that can be viewed in times like these with equani- 
mity,” thinks the Los Angeles Times (Rep.). The 
Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press (Rep.) charges that “the 
law was hastily drawn and is packed with cause for 
apprehension as to its workability.” 


“If the past is any criterion,” argues the Lynchburg 
(Va.) Advance: (Dem.), “we predict that, once the States 
embark upon a cooperative benefit plan with Uncle 
Sam, the costs will far exceed the more conservative 
guesses of those who support such experiments.” 


HIGHER-AGE AVERAGE OF POPULATION 


Advances in the control of contagious dis- 
eases and infant mortality by public health 
measures and general education have resulted 
in more children becoming adults and conse- 
quently the creation of an older population. 
This a study of death rates, released by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
indicates. In 1870 fifteen people out of every 
hundred were 45 years of age or over. In 1930 
twenty-three people out of every hundred were 
in this age group. Although the average dura- 
tion of life has increased, there is no evidence 
to show that the maximum span of life has been 
prolonged. 


With the population of the country definitely older, 
a greater proportion of the people of the United States 
is subject to the high death risks of advanced age re- 
sulting in increases of death rates of old-age diseases. 
Cancer has increased from 63.0 per 100,000 in 1900 to 
106.3 in 1934, an increase of 69 percent. Diabetes with 
a rate of 9.7 per 100,000 in 1900 is now 22.1, an in- 
crease of 128 percent. Heart trouble, which measures 
in part the breakdown of the body with advancing age, 
has risen from 182.1 per 100,000 in 1900 to 213.2 in 
1934, an increase of 61 percent in the same period of 
time. This demonstrates that the mounting toll of 
senility and of old age diseases is cutting inte the ad- 
vance in the control of communicable diseases by public 
health measures. 


TOWARDS STATE SOCIALISM 


Following the common trend, the ‘Central 
Conference of American Rabbis” at their 46th 
annual convention, held in Chicago in June of 
last year, adopted the following recommenda- 
tions, contained in the report of its “Commis- 
sion on Social Justice,’ as reproduced in the 
Conference’s Yearbook, Vol. XLV, pp. 80-81: 


“Socialization of Social Enterprises. Last year we 
urged that all sources of energy, the transportation sys- 
tem and banking be socialized. We now recommend 
that housing for wage-earners be made a permanent 
Federal project through the establishment of a Federal 
Housing Division. It has been estimated by experts 
that fully one-third of the population of America is liv- 
ing in homes that are unsuitable. Unsuitable houses 
in both the city and rural districts are a source of dis- 
ease, delinquency and vice. This has been demonstrat- 
ed again and again by studies made in both the city 
and the country. It is self-evident that we cannot rear 
the right kind of a family in the wrong kind of a home. 
Private enterprise has failed utterly to meet the needs; 
and the limited dividend corporation has also proved 
itself unable to solve the housing problem. 

Constitutional Amendment. The problems in our eco- 
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nomic life are not local but national, in both essence 
and extent. Child labor is not a local but a national 
problem; an adequate minimum rate is not a local but 
a national problem. National problems can be solved 
only through national legislation and national action. 
We therefore advocate an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion that will make it possible for Congress to legis- 
late upon Child Labor, hours of work and wages as well 
as upon other economic problems that are national in 
scope and character.” 


HOME OWNERSHIP 


A study of Canadian homes based on the last 
Dominion census reveals that the great ma- 
jority of Canadian rural families live in owned 
homes, but in urban areas paying tenants are 
somewhat more numerous than owners. In 
rural areas 78.83 percent of all homes were 
owned as compared with 45.55 percent in ur- 
ban communities. All households in the Do- 
minion numbered 2,252,729. 


In Canada the six-room house is more com- 
mon than any other size, but it is not typical in 
all parts of the country. Nearly 60 percent of 
Canadian households occupy from four to seven 
rooms and almost 20 percent live in three rooms 
or fewer. Only 314 percent live in homes of 
more than ten rooms. 

In the Maritime Provinces, urban homes, such as in 
Halifax and Saint John, centre around six rooms, while 
the rural homes are larger on the average than in any 
other part of Canada. Five-room homes are the most 
numerous in urban Quebec, but in rural Quebec there 
is no definite favor for any special size. Both rural 
and urban Ontario homes characteristically include six 
rooms, the outstanding exception being Ottawa, where 
seven-room houses are most numerous. Over 60 per- 
cent of prairie rural homes contain four rooms or fewer, 
while the number of such homes in Ontario is less than 
23 percent. Four-room homes dominate in both rural 
and urban areas of British Columbia. 


PROMOTION OF RURAL LIFE 


The program of the recent annual meeting 
of the Christian Rural Fellowship, conducted in 
New York City, presents a well planned effort 
towards realizing the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, “to promote understanding and appreci- 
ation of the religious and spiritual values which 
abide in the processes and relationships of ag- 
griculture and rural life; to define their signifi- 
cance and relate them to the Christian enter- 
prise at home and abroad.” 

These are some of the subjects discussed dur- 
ing the three days of the meeting: 

“The Religious Implications of a Comprehensive Pro- 
gram of Rural Reconstruction”; “Land and the Chris- 
tian Conscience”; “Religious Values in Agriculture and 
Rural Life”; “Religious Idealism and the Co-operative 
Movement”; “The Place and Function of the Rural 
Church in Recreating Life on a Religious Basis”; 
“Spiritual and Religious Values in Rural Art”; “The 
Place of Health in a Program of Rural Reconstruction”; 
“Rural Youth and the Church.” 

Nor were the aspects of agriculture and rural life in 
mission countries overlooked. Mr. Fred Williams, of 
Ushagram, India, spoke on “Adapting Christian Educa- 
tion to Village Needs in India,” while Mr. T. H. Sun, 
Editor of The Christian Farmer, North China Christian 


Rural Service Union, had chosen for his subject: “The 
National Rural Reconstruction Movement in China and 
Its Challenge to Christianity.” A deeply interesting 
subject was discussed on this occasion by Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson, Presbyterian Board of National Missions: 
“The Significance of the Soil, Domestic Animals and 
Plants in Rural Religion.” 


TENANTRY 


According to the latest figures available re- 
vealing the status of the rural Negro on re- 
lief, the members of the race were under-repre- 
sented in the Eastern cotton area on relief rolls. 
The ratio of Negro families was about 6 per- 
cent less in the relief population than in the 
general population of 1930. This section in- 
cludes Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Mis- 
sourl, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee and the 
two Carolinas. 

_ The paternalistic attitude of landlords in this section 
is advanced by some as the reason. The landowner 
feels it his obligation to carry his tenant throughout the 
year whether the crop is successful or not. Since the 
Negro is generally favored over the white as a tenant, 
he shares the advantages of this paternalistic system. 


Whether this is to the advantage of Negro tenants or: 
not, may be difficult to determine at present. 


CENSORSHIP 


To watch over the press, the theatre, and, in 
our times, the film show, in the interest of pub- 
lic peace and morals, undoubtedly belongs to the 
duties of the State. Unfortunately, experience 
proves public authority either inclined to neg- 
lect their obligation or to abuse the right of 
censorship, for instance. 

Thus, according to information received by the 
Examiner of Bombay, the Kottayam Patrika, organ of 
the Diocese of Kottayam, had its Printer’s and Pub- 
lisher’s License cancelled, for the alleged offense of hav- 
ing published an article on the difficulties in the way 
of Depressed Class people and Non-Caste Hindus be- 
coming Converts to Christianity. In the course of the 
article, a sentence or two occur about the spirit of in- 
tolerance shown by certain High Caste Hindus, and it 
is, perhaps, to this passage that the Government of 
Travancore has taken exception. The Publisher and 
Printer of Kottayam Patrika intended to make an ap- 
peal to the Dewan to have the order cancelling the 
license withdrawn, and the general impression was that 
the appeal would be granted. Protest meetings have 
been held in several places against the order and reso- 
lutions have been passed and forwarded to Government 
asking it to reconsider the order, and to accord the 
Patrika a new lease of life. 


FOUNDATIONS 


After completing a survey of American foun- 
dations and their disbursements, the Twentieth 
Century Fund finds that donations were cut in 
half during the depression period of 1930 to 
1934. But, “in spite of the financial cataclysm, 
foundations were not compelled to draw upon 
their capital to any great extent to meet their 
obligations.” The drastic decline in grants is 
attributed primarily to the decrease in the in- 
come of the securities held by the foundations. 
Grants to various agencies during 1934 by 
American foundations totaled $32,063,619 as 
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compared with grants of $68,225,411 during 
1930. 


The Physical Sciences, Medicine and Public Health 
suffered the worst curtailments, 77, 70 and 39 percent, 
respectively. On the other hand, in spite of the great 
general decline in foundation grants, some fields actu- 
ally gained. City and Regional Planning and Hous- 
ing showed an increase of 82 percent; Economics, an 
increase of 74 percent; and Agriculture and Forestry, 
68 percent. Donations to general Social Welfare de- 
clined slightly—1 percent. The following is a selected 
table of certain fields of interest with the amount of 
grants made in 1930 and 1934: 


1934 1930 

JDGNORWONY, as yaccee ccaoseeeco eee $8,972,646 $16,972,698 
Medicine and Pub. Health.. 8,609,710 28,841,937 
Sociales Weltare muse ease 3,896,487 3,943,853 
Physicial and Biological 

SClemCes mn eae eet ee 1,746,662 Un A,099 
ECONOMICS iene ee ee cee eee 1,021,582 587,582 
Glave) WGI Soe ee 502,091 823,845 
Agriculture and Forestry... 304,762 181,662 
City Regional Planning 

Gavel TRIO WIRNNAKES oes ea cerececo- 275,206 150,784 
Relig OMe hetero nee ee 26,370 15 169,992 
IGN RYere— jeer, Pepa te ere ne 23,091 9,570 
Givi ibertics =.=. ae 12a 15,144 
IByiea (OCMC ccnsasseetcetoos. 1,250 5,000 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


The governor of the Finnish National Bank 
recently gave an interview to an American 
journalist upon Finland’s financial position. 
His statement is remarkable for the frank rec- 
ognition of the co-operative movement as an 
influential factor in the regulation of prices. 
“One reason for the small proportion of ex- 
penses in the distributive trade,” the governor 
says, “is our co-operative movement. As the re- 
sult of the activities of this movement, our pri- 
vate traders probably have a smaller share in 
the economic life of the nation than in other 
countries. 

“Let us take the price of milk. The sale of 
milk, butter, eggs, and meat is almost entirely 
in the hands of the co-operative societies. I be- 
lieve the retail price of milk in New York is 
about 13 cents per quart. The American farm- 
er gets about 414 cents for the same quantity. 
In Finland, the retail price of milk is 1.50 Mk. 
per litre. But our farmers get 1.385 Mk. per 
litre.” 

In America distributive costs are equal to 300 per- 
cent of the production costs, whilst in Finland they are 
hardly ten percent! “This is, as a matter of fact, not 
merely the position as regards milk, but also with re- 
spect to other products, chiefly foodstuffs, which are 
sold by the co-operative societies. It is clear that this 
is an important factor contributing to our cost of liv- 
ing remaining so low, especially as the co-operative so- 
cieties, selling in free competition with the private 
trader, also fix the general price level for the private 


trader, and as one-third of Finland’s trade is co-opera- 
tively organized.” 


LIBRARIES 


Exceptional services are offered readers of 
non-fiction books by the National Central Li- 
brary at London. The functions of this insti- 
tution are: 


a) To supply on loan to libraries, or. in exceptional 
cases to individuals, books for study which cannot con- 
veniently be obtained in any other way. ; 

b) To supply such books on loan to groups of adult 
students. 

c) To act as an exchange or clearing house for mu- 
tual loans of such books between other libraries. _ 

d) To act as a centre of bibliographical information, 
both for national and international purposes. : 

e) To facilitate access to books and information 
about books. : 

f) To take such other action as may conduce to the 
above objects. 

While the Library is the recognized source from 
which libraries in Great Britain and Ireland obtain 
scarce and important books which they are unable to 
supply from their shelves, it lends from its own stock 
non-fiction books, published at no less than eight shill- 
ings, on all subjects, excluding only the set text-books 
required for examinations. In addition it endeavors to 
obtain from other libraries those books which it is un- 
able to supply from its own shelves. 


ZIONISM 


“England must keep Palestine,” the Catholic 
Herald, of London, remarks editorially. “She 
could not risk having another Great Power in 
such dangerous proximity to the Suez Canal. 
That fact was well understood by the Zionists 
during the Great War. They held back their 
support of Great Britain in the United States 
until,,by the Balfour declaration, this country 
had shown that she favored a national home for 
the Jews in Palestine. It was interesting to 
know how many difficulties in the way of the 
United States’ entering the war vanished after 
the Balfour declaration.” 

On sentimental grounds, the Catholic Herald  be- 
lieves, “the Jews have a strong case for a home in 
Palestine, for it is the very cradle of their nationality, 
their promised land, though in length of tenure the 
Arab case is as good or almost as good. 

“The trouble is that in reality the Jews are looking 


more for a secure place of refuge than for a national 
home. Nobody imagines that all the dispersed Jews of 


. the world, or even the majority of them, will ever settle 


in Palestine, but all of them are concerned at the fate 
of their brethren in persecuting countries. Hence the 
demand for a national home.” 


JIM CROW SEGREGATION 


In an effort to solve the question of discrimi- 
nation against Negro students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Champaign, on the part of 
local restaurateurs, druggists and lunchroom 
operators, a group of Negro and white students 
have opened a co-operative restaurant at the 
former location of Boyd’s Cafe, the only place 


near the University where Negroes were 
served. 


Despite the attitude of University officials, discrimi- 
nation against Negro students is general in the college 
town. Negro students are refused service at all the 
lunch rooms, cafes, drug stores and restaurants in the 
vicinity of the University. Boyd’s for years was an 
exception, but recently it was closed; to assure the Ne- 
groes of a place to eat, the new venture was launched 
under the leadership of the National Student League, 
composed of Negro and white students, the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy, and the Alpha Phi 
Alpha and Kappa Alpha Psi fraternities. 


Father Christopher Genelli, S.J. 


_ Regarding a priest, whom the German Amer- 
lcans may safely claim as one of their own, 
Reverend Christopher Genelli of the Society of 
Jesus, little, if anything, has been written in 
oes country, although he was a scholar of some 
note. 

Mention of his name in the letter by Rev. 
Hofbauer, S.J., published here!) prompted in- 
quiry into Genelli’s life and labors, which at 
first yielded only the brief notice in Das katho- 
lische Deutschthum von St. Louis,?) in the 
ag devoted to St. Joseph’s parish of that 
city: 

“Christopher Genelli, a very learned man, came to 
the U. S. from Austria in 1848 during the Revolution. 
Died 1849 at Cincinnati, while on his return journey to 
Austria.” 

Reference to the “Erinnerungen aus meinem 
Leben’’?) by the distinguished missioner Fr. X. 
Weninger disclosed the interesting fact that 
Genelli accompanied the great missionary on 
his journey to the U. S. in 1848; but merely 
that and nothing more, with the exception of 
the statement that he, Genelli, had been canon 
at Kulm in Prussia. 

The designation ‘fa very learned man” and 
the recollection by Rev. H. Regnet, S.J., Li- 
brarian at St. Louis University, that Genelli 
had written a Life of St. Ignatius of Loyola 
led to a source of generous information on his 
life and writings. The Bibliothéque des Ecri- 
vains,‘) a lexicon of writers of the Society of 
Jesus, states he was born at Berlin April 24, 
1800, and, before entering the Society of Jesus, 
had been Canon and Director of the Seminary 
at Kulm, in West Prussia. In 1842 he resigned 
his office and entered the Novitiate of the So- 
ciety at Graz in Styria. Later he was Minister 
of the Collegium Germanicum in Rome, but was 
forced by ill health to return to Austria after 
a short time. From Innsbruck, where he was 
engaged in “the sacred ministry,” Fr. Genelli 
journeyed to America in 1848. Here “he taught 
Church History at St. Louis University.” The 
last sentence of the biographical notes is brief: 
“He died of the cholera at Cincinnati July 
17, 1950377 

This source lists the following as Fr. Ge- 
nelli’s works: 

Des Heil. Ignatius von Antiochien Briefe. Translated 
from the Greek and published at Miinster by Theissing 


in 1827.—De mortis sententia in Causa D.N.J. Christi 
Disquisitio Theologica-Exegetica, printed in the Jowrnal 


1) Timpe, Georg, “Concerning St. Joseph’s Parish, St. 
Louis, in 1849.” Central Blatt and Social Justice, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 11, pp. 358-60. : Si i, 

2) “Das katholische Deutschthum von St. Louis, in 
seinen 27 Gemeinden dargestellt.” St. Louis, 1890, p. 74. 

3) Fr. Weninger’s “Erinnerungen” etc. were set up in 
type in the printery of the Ohio Waisenfreund, of Co- 
lumbus, but never printed. A set of proofs is preserved 
at St. Louis University. R 

4) Bibliothéque des Ecrivains de la Campagnie de 
Jesus, par de Backer et Sommervogel, Brussels and 
Paris, 1892, Vol. III., Cols. 1309-10. 


2 


Théologique [should read: Theologisches Journal] at 
Tubingen in 1840.—Sanct Christophorus. An epic 
poem in four cantos, a New Year’s gift for the sub- 
seribers of Sion for the year 1841. Printed by Koll- 
mann in Augsburg in 1841—Lyrisches. Publ. by Hen- 
nings In Neisse [the French text has Reisse; evidently 
Neisse in Silesia is meant].—Andenken an die geist- 
lichen Uebungen (Von Fr. F. X. Weninger und Ch. Ge- 
nelli), a booklet of 24 pages, published at Innsbruck in 
1847 [a short time, therefore, before the joint authors 
journeyed together to the U. §.]. 

Genelli’s most important work, according to 
the same source, is apparently Das Leben des 
heiligen Ignatius von Loyola, Stifters der Ge- 
sellschaft Jesu, an octavo volume of XVI and 
519 pages. Published at Innsbruck in 1848, it 
was, according to the Bibliothéque, prepared 
with the aid of authentic sources, particularly 
the Saint’s own letters. ‘This Life,” the Bibli- 
othéque adds, ‘‘is followed by 69 letters of St. 
Ignatius, in Spanish and Latin.” The volume 
was translated into French by M. Charles 
Sainte-Foi and published at Paris in 1857. Our 
source—commonly referred to as ‘‘Sommer- 
vogel,” the name of the best known of the com- 
pilers—notes further, Genelli had had in prepa- 
ration a Life of the Blessed Joseph Maria Pig- 
natelli of the Society of Jesus and Collectanea 
for a history of the Order of Knights Templar. 


Searching further, an unexpected source of 
information was disclosed in a private chronicle 
of the Residence at St. Joseph’s church in St. 
Louis. Excerpts extracted from that source 
by the Rev. Th. Hegemann, S.J., pertaining to 
Fr. Genelli verify above all the fact that he 
came not only to the U. S. but also to St. Louis 
in the company of Fr. Weninger. The chron- 
icle contains the following entry: 

1848: August 12: “This day our two Fathers, P. Wen- 
inger and P. Genelli, arrived entirely unexpectedly and 
brought us extremely sad news concerning our Pro- 
vince [probably the Austrian Province, since the 
Fathers had been together at Innsbruck] and from all 


parts of Europe ... Fr. Weninger preached the very 
next Sunday, and likewise on the feastday (Assump- 


-tion), but left a few days later for Cincinnati after hav- 


ing received a letter from our Father Provincial. Fr. 
Genelli, however, lived at the College and assisted us 
at times in our work.” 


Evidently Fr. Genelli taught at the ‘‘College” 
(St. Louis University) and merely visited with 
the Fathers at nearby St. Joseph’s from time to 
time, assisting them with hearing Confessions, 
preaching, etc. An entry of December 17th, of 
the same year, however, declares, “‘on this day” 
he had removed from the University to the 
Residence. Further entries read: 

March 19, 1849: “Fr. Genelli delivered the sermon at 
the Pontifical High Mass, which Bishop Van de Velde, 
consecrated as Bishop of Chicago on Septuagesima. 
Sunday, celebrated in our College church .. .” 

March 25, 1849: “Passion Sunday: Fr. Genelli begins 
the triduum, long since announced, with an introductory 
sermon... Fr. Genelli does everything alone; we mere- 
ly assist hearing Confessions...” 

May 1: “Father Genelli is conducting the May De- 
votions this year; his great knowledge of history, his 
pleasant delivery, and the setting-up of a purchased 
plaster statue of the Mother of God and the Child Jesus 
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in the presbytery in front of the people, along with the 
Life of Mary, which he chose as the subject of his medi- 
tations, illuminating his discourse with numerous clev- 
erly applied stories, this year rendered this lovely de- 
votion still more attractive than it has been in former 
years (Rosary, meditation, Pater and Ave for special 
intentions, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
NMS So 0 ; 

“About this time Genelli received a letter from the 
Chaplain at the Court at Munich, Rev. Mueller,®) con- 
taining a check for $1000, to be divided among the 
German stations of our Society in Missouri. Our 
Church was granted $200 out of this sum.” 

1849. June 17: “On the second Sunday after Pente- 
cost this year’s devotion of the six Aloysian Sundays 
began; Fr. Genelli conducted it also.” 

1849. Aug. 15: “During the High Mass Fr. Genelli 
delivered his farewell sermon. He went to Florissant, 
to the Novitiate-——where the Scholasticate had been 
established chiefly at the urging of the Fathers from 
Switzerland—; there he taught Dogmatic Theology and 
Church History, in which latter he was particularly 
well versed.” 

The next reference to this priest in the chron- 
icle, dated March 29, 1850, reads: 


“This Sunday evening Father Genelli came from Flo- 
rissant to spend the Easter vacation with us.” 

Before departing on the journey which he 
expected to carry him home, Genelli visited 
with the Fathers at St. Joseph’s, according to 
an entry dated June 25. A few days later, on 
June 29, 1850, the chronicle records: 

“Fr. Genelli left here for Cincinnati, where he died of 
the cholera July 12. May he rest in peace!” 

Evidently the chronicle was not kept in strict 
chronological style; otherwise the fact of Ge- 
nelli’s death in July would not have been re- 
corded in June, nor would the entries of May 
1, and August 15 have been so exhaustive, re- 
cording, as they do, later events in the past 
tense. Moreover, the date mentioned does not 
agree with those so far quoted. Nevertheless, 
it is probably correct. 1849 is of course in- 
correct; July 17, 1850, which Sommervogel 
has, probably also. It would seem the Fathers 
at St. Joseph’s and the University in St. 
Louis had access to dependable information, 
while they also were personally interested in 
their friend who had just bidden them farewell. 
Thus far it has not been possible for us to ascer- 
tain the date of death given in the Catalog of 
the Province, since the issue for 1851 is not 
available at St. Louis University. 

While this compilation of references is as 
complete with respect to essentials as the avail- 
able sources permit, it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve in addition that Fr. Hofbauer’s reference 
to Fr. Genelli’s conducting the May Devotions 
during 1849 in St. Joseph’s church has a par- 
allel also in this chronicle, as will have been 
noticed. The crowning of the statue of the 
Virgin, mentioned by Hofbauer, is also record- 
ed, though nothing is said of the then pastor’s 
reference to the Immaculate Conception. The 
chronicle relates a plaster statue of the Mother 
of God and the Child Jesus had been purchased 


5) Fr. Mueller was Secretary of the Ludwig Missions 
Verein at Munich. 


for $8, raised by voluntary offerings, and placed 
in the sight of the people, whereupon the latter, 
of their own accord 

“brought money and gold and silver crosses in such 
quantities that it was decided to obtain a silver crown 
and scepter for both the Mother and the Child Jesus; 
and all these gifts were brought although Fr. Genelli 
had not requested them.” 

The chronicle further sets forth that during 
the great conflagration which visited St. Louis 
in the night of May 16-17, 1849, the silversmith 
who had been commissioned to make the crowns 
and scepters had lost all of his property in the 
fire. The people, however, made new offerings, 
and the work was completed by the Feast of the 
Assumption. 

This episode, cited here to indicate the influ- 
ence Fr. Genelli seems to have exerted upon the 
people, and as an amplification of Fr. Hof- 
bauer’s statement, points to another equally 
valuable incident of those days. A marble slab, 
surmounted by a statue of the Virgin and the 
Child, at present in the vestibule of St. Francis 
Xavier Church (the ‘College Church’’), St. 
Louis, adjoining St. Louis University, located 
at a distance of about 214 miles from the old 
site, relates that in 1849, while the cholera 
raged in the city, the faculty members and stu- 
dents of the University had vowed to provide a 
silver crown for the Virgin’s statue if they were 
spared by the plague. Their prayers were 
heard and the vow fulfilled, as the inscription 
on the slab attests. Inasmuch as Fr. Genelli 
was active in St. Joseph’s parish church and 
the College, while the two buildings were, at the 
time, but six city blocks apart, it is not entirely 
impossible that the particular act of veneration 
of the Blessed Mother and her Child in the Uni- 
versity may have been inspired, directly or in- 
directly, by this zealous priest. 

Another speculation which suggests itself is 
whether or not this gifted scholar was possibly 
related—perhaps even a brother—to the artist 
Bonaventure Genelli, born in 1798, two years 
before Christopher, in the same city, Berlin. 
Bonaventure, who died in 1868, demonstrated 
true genius. The Grosse Herder, in volume 5, 
published in 1933, speaks of his “superb” pencil 
and water-color work and recognizes his excep- 
tional talent for historical painting. 

But to return to known facts. Fr. Christo- 
pher Genelli was but 50 years of age when the 
cholera, which he had survived in St. Louis, 
claimed him as a victim in Cincinnati. Had he 
lived longer, he might well have completed the 
literary works he had already begun, and per- 
haps added to them. The comparatively meagre 
references to him that have thus far been dis- 
covered seem to warrant the opinion that he 
was a gifted student, an industrious worker, a 
magnetic preacher, and a capable writer, of 
whom much more might have been expected if 
he had been spared for another decade or two. 


A. Fy Be 
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Letter of an Officer of the 
aweibrucken Regiment 
I. 


The country produces tobacco, cotton, maize; 
moreover, the grains and fruits from Europe 
thrive perfectly. The country, even near the 
cities on the seacoast, is almost flat and is tra- 
versed by several of the largest and most beau- 
tiful rivers in the world, all of which are navi- 
gable and will someday contribute to the wealth 
of the nation. This is probable since the whole 
of America is covered mostly with forest. The 
trees are about the same as those of our north- 
ern provinces, except the cedar, which is very 
abundant here; we use it everyday—a most 
beautiful red—to keep ourselves warm. 


December 16 


This very moment, my dear brother, I have 
received your letter of August 22nd last. It is 
the first and the only one which has come from 
you, and gives me the greatest pleasure. I shall 
be very much delighted, if your desires are ful- 
filled and we.are sent back in the Spring to 
Europe, but I think that this quarrel is not yet 
nearly ended, in spite of the success we have 
had in this campaign. It will be difficult to 
make the English give up this country, on 
which they have a foot-hold. There yet remain 
several good strong blows to be given. 

I wrote you after the taking of York. You 
must have seen the official report of M. the 
Count of Rochambeau, a fuller detail of this 
event, truly interesting and extraordinary. I 
also refer you to the letter which Cornwallis, 
about the time of his surrender, wrote Clinton. 
It is too interesting not to appear in all the ga- 
zettes and it will be especially interesting for 
those who have been participants and who 
know the motives of this conduct. 

I have not received any of the letters with 
which your very gracious master has honored 
me. I regret very much that they are probably 
lost as far as I am concerned. I beg you to 
make obeisance to him for me and to assure him 
of my most respectful attachment. 

The marriage of Hofenfels?) has astonished 
me, I assure you, for I did not expect it at all, 
but I think this will be a very good match for 
la Fritz. He is not of the old nobility, but is a 


2) Hofenfels, Christian, Baron of, noted statesman, 
was born December 25, 1744, son of the Protestant Min- 
ister James Simon at Meisenheim in the Duchy of Zwei- 
briicken. The name of Hofenfels was given him by Em- 
peror Joseph II. when he raised him to the rank of 
Baron by grant of April 15, 1776. After finishing his 
studies in law Hofenfels was appointed Secretary of 
State of the Duchy of Zweibriicken, and as a reward 
for his excellent services was raised to the rank of 
Baron. His marriage in 1781 came as a surprise to the 
officer Esebeck, who considered “Fritze” almost too 
good for him. A few years later Hofenfels was active 
as ambassador of the Duchy at Paris, and as such prob- 
ably was negotiating a commercial treaty with the 
United States which did not materialize eventually, ow- 
ing to the opposition of Benjamin Franklin. Hofenfels 


man of merit, who is in a very good situation. 
I have no doubt at all that they will be very — 
happy together. I am greatly delighted about 
George’s good fortune. He has a very estim- 
able wife with a charming disposition. I beg 
you to extend to them my compliments. 

You will almost certainly see Count William 
at Deux Ponts. I think we shall not see him 
again with the regiment, although he assured 
me he would strongly insist on returning to this 
country, not with any idea of remaining in the 
regiment. There are many others who would 
like to do the same. I do not know by whom he 
will be replaced. I do not believe at all that I 
deserve the humiliation of seeing someone 
placed over me in the corps, even if I did not 
count on the protection and the kindness of my 
Lord, the Duke, who ought to prevail against 
those who.may seek to cause this very reason 
to be held against me. I am very much tempted, 
my dear brother, after the next campaign, to 
ask for a leave of absence to go to France, if 
there does not seem to be any likelihood of 
peace by that time. All these things are keep- 
ing me too long a time, so far as my own best 
interests go, and I am kept from seeing you and 
my family, and I must regret that I am not able 
to pay court to my Lord, the Duke. At my age 
we must count our years, so very precious are 
they; and I am unwilling that those that I have 
sacrificed here shall be to my disadvantage. I 
shall be very happy, my dear brother, if my son 
may profit by the kindness of my Lord, the 
Duke, to the end that he may remain at Col- 
mar during.the time needed for his education. 
If I do not happen to return shortly, I hope you 
will be willing to assume responsibility in hav- 
ing him placed, and perhaps there will be some 
way of seeing that he is given a position before 
he leaves Colmar. 

Henry is well enough pleased in this country, 
but not quite to the point of wishing to estab- 
lish himself here. Indeed, I assure you, dear 
brother, that a man who has no ties in Europe, 
who has a fund of 20,000 florins, can, by in- 
dustry, set up for himself a splendid plantation 
in this country. No one could live more hap- 
pily than here. There is a freedom here the 
like of which is found nowhere else. On a mod- 
est farm any person could live and satisfy all 
his needs, and besides he would have within 
reach a thousand ways, found nowhere else, of 
increasing his wealth. A man who has nothing 
has trouble, of course, in getting something, but 
nevertheless there are many .who came with 
nothing who have succeeded in establishing 
themselves well. This will be rarer, as the 
population grows. 

There is a man here named Menges, the son 
of a retail trader of Deux-Ponts, who was bank- 
rupt some time ago. He is now a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the American army, and plays a not 


died at Zweibriicken in July, 1787. (Deutsche Bio- 
ographie, vol. XII, Leipsic, 1880, pp. 557-558). 
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unimportant role in this country. 

I do not know if I have told you that I dis- 
covered among the Hessian Chasseurs a broth- 
er of the well known (?) Johannes Fischer of 
Rombach.’) He is a very handsome youth, who 
was a chasseur in the household of the late 
Duke. He adores his captain who has taken 
him so that he may serve at Mentz. His broth- 
er will probably be greatly relieved to get this 
news about him. He was unwilling to leave his 
master to come with us. 

Many fair greetings to your dear wife; like- 
wise to all those who do me the honor of ask- 
ing for me. 

I shall be greatly your debtor if from time to 
time you will give me news about yourself. The 
means of transmission which you used this last 
time seems to me very good. By this channel 
I received your letter, one from my wife, and 
one from Hofenfels. 

Farewell, dear brother, I embrace you, and 
will always be your faithful brother. 

Chr. Esebeck 

Henry appreciates very much your asking 
for him, and sends you a thousand regards. 

* * * 


The Baron of Esebeck, born at Deux-Ponts 
(1740), was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Regi- 
ment of Royal Deux-Ponts, whose Colonel, Vis- 
count William Deux-Ponts, led the successful 
attack upon the larger redoubt at Yorktown, on 
October 14th, 1781. (Keim’s Rochambeau Com- 
memoration, pp. 573-574.) 


Again: The Friars Minor Con- 
ventual in Texas 


The columns of the Cincinnati Wahrheits- 
freund were for many years eagerly sought by 
German priests and laymen interested in mak- 
ing their whereabouts known and drawing 
some of their countrymen to the locality chos- 
en by them. Nevertheless the first information 
of the ‘coming of the Friars Minor Conventual 
to Texas” in 1852, mentioned in our January 
issue, obtained by the paper was derived ap- 
parently from a letter addressed to the editor 
from Galveston in February, 1853, although the 
company of four priests and one brother had 
embarked for that Texas port at Havre July 6 
of the preceding year. The communication 
offers information supplementary to that con- 
tained in the brief article published by us. Evi- 
dently a priest or a well informed layman, the 
author of the letter, dated at Galveston on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1853, and published in the Wahrheits- 
freund for February 24, 1853,1) declares: 

“This time I am in a position to communicate to you 
very gladsome news from our Texas. September 30, 
1852, the Rev. Fathers Leopold Merygeba and Anton 
Miller, both Franciscans from the monastery at Akers- 
heim near Mannheim, arrived here in Galveston, and 
they will remain with us for three years. 

“The Rev. Father Leopold Merygeba has been ap- 
pointed pastor at New Braunfels, which has been with- 


out a resident priest for seven years; he has asked me 
to request you to send him your highly esteemed 
Wahrheitsfreund. | He is, moreover, willing also to ac- 
cept the agency for the Wahrheitsfreund, since he is 
convinced your excellent journal will be a source of 
much good among the 1520 (?) to 2000 Catholic Ger- 
mans residing there. : 

“The Rev. Father Anton Miller, born in Diisseldorf 
on the Rhine, has been assigned to the pastorate at 
Fredericksburg. In and around Fredericksburg there 
are more than 2000 German Catholics, who already 
have their own church, rectory and school buildings.” 

The Catholics in both places were, the letter 
states, greatly elated over the fulfilment of 
their ardent desire to have a German priest of 
their own in their midst. If God granted these 
priests good health, they would, ‘with their ex- 
cellent qualifications,’ accomplish much good. 
The writer, moreover, promises to communicate 
further news. The letter is unsigned. The 
editor adds to it the comment: 

“We gratefully accept this generous offer, and ven- 
ture the hope, Father Miller may also do the same,” 
i. e., popularize the Wahrheitsfreund. 

The particular volume of the Cincinnati 
weekly, ending with the issue for August 25, 
1853, fails to yield further information regard- 
ing the priests in question; evidently no perti- 
nent correspondence resulted, not even the let- 
ter promised by the writer of the one quoted 
had arrived when the volume closed. More- 
over, the misspelling of the name Moczygemba 
as Merygeba and the lack of any comment fur- 
ther than that quoted, seem to warrant the as- 
sumption that even as late as August 1853 the 
Cincinnati editor was without knowledge of the 
missionary venture of the Friars Minor Con- 
ventual in Texas. On the other hand, it is sig- 
nificant that Fr. Leopold Moczygemba_ so 
promptly proved himself an apostolate of the 
German Catholic press and in particular of its 
excellent exponent in Cincinnati. 

The silence of the letter writer regarding the 
two priests and the lay brother, referred to in 
the account published in the January issue, may 
or may not be accidental; surely the arrival of 
a group of four missioners in a priest-hungry 
section of the country must have registered 
some impression upon the people, and particu- 
larly upon a man of the type of the author of 
this letter, who knew éven that the two priests 
he writes of would remain in Texas for three 
years. 


3) Rombach, frenchified form of Rumbach, a village 
which now counts 887 inhabitants, all but nine of whom 
are Protestants. The village belonged from 1736 to 
1801 to the landgraviate of Pirmasens, whose rulers 
were members of the house of Hesse-Darmstadt. This 
political status explains the presence of John Fischer 
among the Hessians. Esebeck’s remark about this 
Hessian, who deserted to the United States, is valuable 
in so far as we hear also of Hessians from Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and the Palatinate who served in the British ar- 
my. Louis IX. of Hesse-Darmstadt resided at Pirma- 
sens, about twelve miles from Zweibriicken, from about 
1770 to his death in 1790, and was noted for his great 
love for tall soldiers whom he had trained at Pirmasens, 
John Fischer was one of his “baumlange” chasseurs. 

1) Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 305. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Andrew Hoffmann, La Crosse, Wis. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D.,, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the following 
five members-at-large: Phillip H. Donnelly, New 
York; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; Gus J. Reininger, 
Texas; John J. Baumgartner, North Dakota; George 
J. Phillipp, Indiana. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circum- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


“Catholic Ignorance’”’ 


The reader is requested to observe the quota- 
tion marks, indicating the title not to be of our 
own choosing. It was inserted in the “Ameri- 
can Notes”, written by Christopher Hollis and 
published in the Catholic Herald, of London. 

The well-known English writer and lecturer, 
in the particular instalment of his Notes pub- 
lished on December 20th, last, speaks of the 
opinion of ‘a good many thoughtful people in 
different parts of the United States that the 
real danger for President Roosevelt, and the 
only (?) danger remaining, is the rapidity of 
his success.” In this connection, he raises the 
question whether the Catholics of our country 
have aided the President, as they should have. 
“Have they followed the working out of the 
President’s policy,” he asks, “with that keener 
intellectual appreciation which one might look 
for, seeing that his policy is their (?) policy, 
and to a large extent his language is their lan- 
guage?” 


To this question the answer possible seems to 
Mr. Hollis hardly satisfactory: “Even if we ad- 
mit the President’s policy to be based upon his 
interpretation of the Encyclical Quadragesimo 
anno, it does not, of course, follow from that 
that the Catholics should necessarily support 
him. They may, if they wish, legitimately dis- 
pute his interpretation. Thus one cannot, on 
such grounds at any rate, quarrel with, say, Fr. 
Coughlin. And Governor Smith, too, is a frank 
opponent from the other side.” But what does 
seem a little depressing, the English writer 
thinks, “‘is the picture of the millions of Cath- 
olics who are obedient supporters of the Presi- 
dent, will vote for him, but are lacking in any 
curiosity to discover what he is really doing,” 
(but do the people in a modern Democracy ever 
know what the politicians are “really doing’? 
Ed.5..J..) 


Within the last weeks he had been told “by 
three different Catholics in different parts of 
the country,’ Mr. Hollis continues, “that the 
President’s policy was based on the Pope’s En- 
cyclical.””’ And had he asked 300, or 3000 Cath- 
olics, he would have received the same answer, 
provided the particular individuals were read- 
ers of the Catholic press. He would probably 
have discovered in all cases, as he did in the 
three referred to, “‘that the Catholics in ques- 
tion did not seem to have read the Encyclical 
and did not seem to know what the President’s 
policy was.” 

While the “impression, that the President’s 
policy was based on the Pope’s Encyclical,” and 
Mr. Hollis admits it to be his own, exists, the 
plans of the “‘brain-trusters” did not agree with 
the most fundamental demands of Catholic so- 
cial and political policy at all. Nor does the 
indiscriminate use by President Roosevelt, and 
others, of the term “social justice’ prove him 
to have grasped the true meaning of this par- 
ticular still mooted term, for which, however, 
he is less to blame than those Catholics who 
have made of these words a phrase, the exact 
meaning of which they have been at no pains 
to interpret. 

“Tt is worse than dangerous,”’ Mr. Hollis con- 
cludes, “if the President’s reliance upon the 
Encyclical comes to be merely a sort of catch- 
boast of the Catholics, similar to the satisfac- 
tion with which certain minds meditate on the 
number of Catholics who have been elected 
town-councillers of Blinkinborough.’—But 
does the President really “rely” on the Papal 
document? And if so, does he understand its 
fundamental demand, the reorganization of So- 
ciety in accordance with certain essential con- 
cepts of an ethical and religious nature, which 
are at once the leaven and the life-sustaining 
element of a social and political organism con- 
sisting of vocational estates (not groups), all 
of them engaged in promoting the common 
good? 
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A Plea for Christian Simplicity 


That consistently informative and thought- 
provoking weekly, the Examiner, published at 
Bombay by Jesuit Fathers, suggests the follow- 
ing thoughts to its readers on what is not a 
custom in India alone. 

“Bombay is fortunate,” the editorial states, 
“in having as able Catholic public speakers as 
may be found anywhere, not only in India, but 
in any part of the world. But there is one un- 
failing feature of every public meeting here 
which could with great advantage, we suggest, 
be reformed, and that is the practice of paying 
elaborate and often exaggerated compliments 
to the various principals: the chairman, the 
speakers, etc. To give honor where honor is 
due, whether to a person’s office or to his 
achievements, is no doubt a virtuous action, 
but, according to St. Thomas, ‘when one seeks 
to please others by words which exceed the just 
measure of the virtue, one commits the sin of 
flattery.’ Without speaking, however, of such 
exaggerations, we think it is not in the best 
taste to extol a man’s personal character and 
virtues to his face. We should like to see more 
Christian simplicity even in formal addresses, 
but when uttered for no particular reason at 
all these compliments must be as embarrassing 
to the recipient as they are wearisome to the 
audience. The author of Ecclesiasticus was 
very wise when he said: ‘Praise not a man be- 
fore he speaketh,’ and perhaps still wiser when 
he said: ‘Praise not any man before his 
death.’ ” 


To Promote Study and Practice of German 


It is with a sense of shame the following 
should be read in not a few homes of our coun- 
try: 

“A German House has been established on the 
campus of Stanford University. It is a residential 
house for women students who are interested in improy- 
ing their conversational ability in German.” 

Why should not this “improving of conversa- 
tional ability in German” be carried on in every 
home, some of whose members speak German 
well? 

According to the American-German Review, 
published by the Carl Schurz Memorial Founda- 
tion, Professor B. Q. Morgan, Chairman of the 
German Department, of Leland Stanford, has 
announced a prize contest for high school pupils 
of German in the State of California. Dr. Mor- 
gan states that the participation during the 
past year was very gratifying and that “the 
new undertaking is likely to have stimulated 
considerable interest in German in California 
high schools.” Seven small cash prizes were 
forwarded to the winners of the contest, and an 
illustrated German book will be awarded to oth- 
er students whose work was meritorious. The 
prizes are called The William Alpha Cooper 
Prizes in German. 


Let us again call attention to the effort of the 
C. V. of Minnesota to foster the study of Ger- 
man in a similar fashion. The awarding of the 
prizes is a feature of each annual convention. 
The Chairman of the Committee of Awards is 
Very Rev. Francis J. Schaefer. 


To Counteract One-Sided News Service 


An excellent news service, conducted under 
Catholic auspices, the Agence Univers, with 
headquarters at Lille, North-France, has re- 
cently come to the fore. 

This service may be recommended to those 
interested sufficiently in European and inter- 
national affairs who wish for reliable informa- 
tion on what is going on outside of our country. 
Discriminating newspaper readers have ob- 
served a condition referred to editorially by 
Time & Tide, of London: 

“One of the most interesting symptoms in the Amer- 
ican field is a marked diminution in the public interest 
in foreign news. Made aware of this by the revenue de- 
cline in its foreign-news syndication department, a 
great American newspaper is withdrawing its distin- 
guished London correspondent and replacing him by a 
young reporter. The same paper is also playing ‘gen- 
eral post’ with its men in the four chief European capi- 
tals, although in each case the correspondents know the 
people and speak the language of the country they are 
in, and know neither the language nor the people of the 
country they are being moved to. The idea seems to be 
that the new viewpoint will necessarily be less sym- 
pathetic and ‘understanding’, and more sharply ‘Amer- 


99 


ican onlooker’. 


We would add to this opinion the observation 
that we are kept in ignorance regarding events, 
except those of a sensational nature, occurring 
in Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, and a number 
of other countries which are on the map of 
Europe largely because we helped to put them 
there, while we now pretend their fate no long- 
er concerns us. 


Provide Subscriptions for Catholic Publications! 
An inquiry directed by us to a certain acad- 


| emy in the South whether a complete copy of 


volume 138, The Catholic World, would be ac- 
ceptable, was granted an immediate affirmative 
reply. The institution, we were told, received 6 
Catholic weeklies, one gratis and one donated 
by a friend, 3 Catholic weeklies (among them 
the diocesan paper), and the Catholie Daily 
Tribune. 

“Above list demonstrates that the Catholic World is 
not received by our library; not on account of indiffer- 
ence to Catholic literature, however, but solely for fi- 
nancial reasons, because we must subscribe to various 
secular magazines in order to comply with the require- 
ments of our State Department of Education.” 

Societies suffering from dry rot because of 
their inactivity, need to open their eyes merely 
to discover opportunities to promote the Cath- 
olic cause. The very crumbs that fall from the 
tables of Catholics more fortunately situated, 
especially in the North, may prove blessings to 
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struggling priests and institutions in the south- 
ern and western diaspora of ‘our country. - 


YOUTH PROBLEMS AND STUDY CLUBS 


Religious Directive Needed 


It is a curious paradox of the present era 
that religion is practiced less and spoken of 
more than, perhaps, ever before. While it is 
almost literally true that everybody talks about 
religion, few seem ready to do anything about 
it. The ten commandments have, in the words 
of the historian Dr. Muzzey, become “mere 
talking points.” 

The statistics of the Federal Census show 
more than half the population of the country 
owing no allegiance to any church or sect. And 
yet while agnosticism and irreligion are on the 
increase, the flood of writing on things spiri- 
tual found in current literature evidences an 
underlying restlessness. Beneath the apparent 
calm of indifferentism the discontented soul 
stretches out for the truth it has either lost or 
never known. Conscious of this trend one of 
the outstanding women writers of the day 
thinks that ‘‘though the unintelligent masses 
everywhere have little or no idea of things spir- 
itual, they can be more easily brought to be- 
lieve in the one God and to the idea of an uni- 
versal faith than any other idea. Many thou- 
sands of them are frankly agnostic or believe 
in nothing, whilst many other thousands are 
restive under the control of theological authori- 
ty.” For we must know that revealed religion 
and what is called by them “institutional re- 
ligion” is especially abhorrent to these “lost 
souls.” 

Unfortunately, this irreligious soul, unlike 
so many believing ones, does not confine its at- 
titudes or activities within itself. It does not 
revel in a sense of smug self-complacency. On 
the contrary, we find it applying its irreligious 
philosophy to action. The entire complexion of 
society takes on its unholy hue. Economics, 
legislation, government, every cultural phase, 
become saturated with and find their guiding 
principles in the tenets of agnosticism and 
skepticism. And it is precisely here that we 
discover a most pessimistic note. For, since 
cause and effect are so directly related, it seems 
sheer folly, born of blind optimism, to expect a 
healthy social and economic reform based upon 
false principles. In the final analysis, the varied 
functionings of society grow out of a philoso- 
phy of life which, in turn, rests upon either re- 
ligion or irreligion. 

It remains then for Catholics to recognize 
this truth—that religious reform must precede 
economic reform, if only that it might guide 
and give it direction. The responsibility of 
such reform lies largely upon the shoulders of 
the Catholic young man of today. It is he who 

will be the leader in public life tomorrow. In 


this connection the words of Paul Claudel, that 
“youth is the time not for pleasure but for 
heroism” seem particularly apropos. For to- 
day, when the cleavage in religious society is 
being more sharply drawn, is the Catholic 
Youth’s opportunity for heroic action. Unless 
he is ready to equip himself with the armor of 
faith and knowledge and sally, forth to give 
battle, there can be little hope of a renewed re- 
ligious sense in society. The work of priest 
and nun are not farreaching enough under 
present circumstances. The characteristic en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of youth must be enlisted 
in the crusade if it would succeed. For, in a 
sense, it is he who, armed with the two-edged 
sword of character and education, can best 
meet and vanquish the current agnosticism. In 
the factory, in the office, in the club or the legis- 
lature he must needs clash swords with the ene- 
my of religion. But how can he do this unless 
he comes armed to the contest with a thorough 
and certain knowledge of the truths which are 
his? Only adult Catholic education seriously 
begun and avidly pursued, can effect this. 
cee Auta: 

There are various aspects to the so serious 
problem of unemployed youths. While Father 
J. I. Hayes, speaking at the opening of the sev- 
enth Rural Week-End of Muintir na Tire (the 
People of the Land), conducted at St. Colman’s 
College, Fermoy, denounced the “terrible sys- 
tem that is going to bring up a generation do- 
ing nothing’”’—whether they pay them or not— 
he also expressed doubts regarding the possi- 
bility of putting city youths back on the farm. 
He declared: 


“We must at all costs get the young men off the 
street corners; take the despair from their faces and 
stop the demoralization. I have no hope in a back to 
the land movement. No power on earth would bring 
the young men back from the cities—but I have a great 
faith in a stay-on-the-land movement.” <A question, 
some study clubs might include in their program. 


* +f ok 


The C. V. of Minnesota Institute of Social 
Study, having completed the first semester, on 
Economic Principles, at the sessions conducted 
in St. John’s University, Collegeville, is about 
to open the second, to be devoted to Political 
Principles. 


The lectures delivered January 11 and 12 dealt with 
The Nature and Purpose of Money (Rey. Virgil Michel, 
O.S.B.); Christian Culture (Rev. Dunstan Tucker, O. 
S.B.); Credit (Mr. James Dincolo); Money: New Trends 
(Rev. Theodore Krebsbach). Fr. Vincent Tegeder’s 
paper treated of The Mystical Body and Economic In- 
justice—Among the participants, in addition to young 
men from the State Branch of the C. V. and students 
from University and College, was Mr. Peter Maurin, of 
the Catholic Worker, of New York. 


ok *k of 


Monthly meetings having -proven less satis- 
factory than anticipated, the Young Men’s Dis- 
trict League for St. Louis and St. Louis Coun- 
ty, of the Cath. Union of Mo., now conduct 
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quarterly gatherings. They do not neglect, 
however, to promote these meetings: a commit- 
tee undertake to visit two societies each in ad- 
vance of these sessions, urging attendance and 
increased interest in the proceedings. 

The latest meeting, held in St. Francis de Sales par- 
ish hall, attracted 160 young men. Brief addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Leo Steck, Diocesan Director of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, on Catholic 
Ideals for Catholic Youth; Mr. J. Griswold, of the facul- 
ty of St. Louis University School of Commerce and 
Finance, on Several Problems of Finance; and Mr. 
Muller-Leile, athletic coach at the University, on the 
Humorous Side of Football. In this manner the League 
is at present seeking to arouse and hold the interest of 


the young men. onc ik 


The Catholic Culture Club—a conference of 
representatives of Catholic Study and Discus- 
sion Clubs—established in St. Louis, is plan- 
ning to conduct a course of 12 lectures, 2 each 
on 6 evenings, in the Central Bureau. 

The members of the promotion committee, charged 
with the duty of stimulating the establishment of new 
study and discussion circles, addressed several sodali- 
ties and other societies during December and January. 
The intention is to incorporate in the program of the 
monthly sessions a continuation course for leaders. 


k * * 


One of the fruits of the youth movement is 
worthy of note: fourteen new members were 
inducted into St. Boniface Young Men’s So- 
ciety, Balta, N. D., at one of its recent meet- 
ings. It has a total membership of 80 at the 
present time. 


CREDIT UNION PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES 


The value of the Parish C. U. Conference, 
and the appeal it exerts upon open-minded 
members are well illustrated by a report re- 
garding the second meeting of the Conference 
recently established in Wisconsin, with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. The statement needs 
no further comment: 


“On Friday, January 17th, the worst blizzard of the 
season started about 5:30 P. M., the very evening of 
the session of our Wisconsin Catholic Parish C. U. Con- 
ference. We expected a very meager attendance. if any 
at all, particularly since the meeting had been called at 
Holy Redeemer parish hall, at the extreme northern end 
of Milwaukee. To our surprise, the meeting was well 
attended, all local parish C. U’s, and the K. of C. group 
being represented, along with delegations from Bur- 
lington and Kenosha. Mr. E. M. Wagner, Treasurer of 
St. Monica’s C. U., our speaker of the evening, repre- 
sented the oldest Parish C. U. in the state. After the 
meeting he said he would ask his C. U. to join the Con- 
ference. One delegate expressed himself as follows: 
‘ve been a director of my credit union for over two 
years and have faithfully attended our monthly meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors, but I’ve learned more 
about credit unions in these two conferences than in all 
the sessions I attended as a member of our Board.’ ” 


* oo & 


A Common Good Fund is a feature of co- 
operative endeavor the officers and members of 
Parish Credit Unions should never lose sight 
of. Ultimately, once a C. U. is well established, 


some part of the annual income should be set 
aside for the purpose indicated by the two 
words expressing an ideal of great practical 
value. 

To instance an example of this nature. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, held in November last, it was de- 
cided to give to the Provincial Co-operative Union a 
generous grant from the Common Good Fund to enable 
it to carry out its objects of education and propaganda 
and to continue the several rural reconstruction centers, 
which are now recognized as a distinctive feature of 
the co-operative movement in the Madras Province. 
According to the Madras Journal of Co-operation, for De- 
cember, 1935, “‘some other deserving educational institu- 


‘tions, like the Seva Sadan and the Ramakrishna Stu- 


dents’ Home, also are helped by the Bank from its Com- 
mon Good Fund.” 

Let the reader further consider that it is a 
“Provincial Co-operative Bank’? which makes 
these gifts possible. Why is so little said re- 
garding the possibility and desirability of es- 
tablishing co-operative central banks in our 
country? Raiffeisen saw the need of organizing 
central banks at an early stage of development 
of his credit unions, and they proved indispens- 
able to the growth and welfare of the movement 


in Germany. 
* * * 


One of the most successful Parish C. U’s., 
considering its brief existence, is in Holy Trin- 
ity congregation, New Ulm, Minn., established 
March 12th of last year. Having begun with 
29 members and share-payments and deposits 
of $136.50, the association promptly granted 
two loans amounting to $65.00. 

Eight months later, at the close of the last year, the 
association had 58 members, while payments on shares 
and deposits had reached $1486.61. Twenty loans had 
been granted during that period, totaling $2,190.00, and 
having yielded a gross earning of $43.39, permitted of 
a dividend of 3 percent on share accounts and one of 
2 percent on deposits. In addition, the association set 
aside a reserve account of $17.18, and an undivided 
earnings account of $14.05, and charged off one-third of 
the expenses of organization. 

But the group also initiated, at this early date, a 
policy we' have advocated: they reduced the interest 
rate to borrowers 20 percent. Which means that instead 
of charging 1 percent per month on the unpaid balance, 
only 4/5 of 1 percent are demanded. Moreover, the 
Board of Directors plan a further reduction, if at all 


feasible. 
* * * 


A recent issue of the Southern Messenger, 
Catholic weekly of San Antonio, Tex., carried 
the following notice: 

“If in need of ready cash, consult St. Joseph Credit 
Union. Low _ interest rates, small monthly payments. 
Phone Theo. Magott, Jr., Treasurer, Garfield 2531.” 

_ According to its charter, this particular C. U. 
is authorized to seek members residing any- 
where in the county in which it operates, Bexar. 
The field of other parish associations is more 
limited. Nevertheless, the notice quoted con- 
tains a suggestion to other parish C. U’s. to 
seek at least modest publicity in the Catholic 
newspapers. If not in any other way, then in 
the shape of brief, occasional reports, well writ- 
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ten, and conveying a message not a few people 
should be interested in. 


* >k 


The experience of a Parish Credit Union, es- 
tablished more than a year ago in a rural com- 
munity in Missouri, proves the necessity of 
adapting C. U. practice to local needs. 

Having overcome the hesitancy of members, in spite 
of their need, to borrow from the association, the di- 
rectors have received more applications for loans than 
they can accommodate. The requests have all been 
made by farmers, although some of the members are 
industrial workers. The loans granted have been al- 
lowed for definite periods at a flat interest rate of 5 
percent.—The experience may prove of value to other 
groups in rural communities, whose members cannot 
comply with the amortization feature, so strongly em- 


phasized by industrial C. U’s. and many parish organ- 
izations in the cities. 


* a oS 


St. Joseph’s C. U. of San Antonio suffers 
from the lack of a sufficient number of borrow- 
ers to render its service helpful to a satisfac- 
tory extent and, consequently, its operations 
truly profitable. 

In former years the officers were able to declare divi- 
dends of 3 and 4 percent respectively, and even in 1935 
operations would have warranted, as a business propo- 
sition, a 4 percent dividend, had not a franchise tax, 
not authorized by statute, been assessed against the as- 
sociation. Membership at the close of the year numbered 
75, while 15 borrowers had been granted loans. Cash 
on hand totaled $2040.53, personal loans, $1037.11. The 
Guaranty Fund amounted to $25.74, undivided earnings 
to $3.35, and profit to $6.01. Deposits on shares were 
$3042.54 at the end of the year. 


* %* os 


The first of the Parish C. U’s., established 
within the past seven or eight years to decide 
for an annual contribution to a charitable 
cause, is, to our knowledge, St. Francis C. U. 
of Milwaukee. The recent general meeting ap- 
proved an amendment to the by-laws to the ef- 
fect that, as soon as reserves have reached $500, 
1 percent of the net earnings are to be assigned 
to a charitable purpose. 


Established in December, 1933, this union’s second 
annual statement showed $3,906.86 out on loans, $987.- 
18 in banks and $36.44 cash on hand, or assets of $4,- 
930.48. A very creditable showing. 


* * * 


One of the youngest Parish C. U’s. in our 
ranks, established last spring in Holy Cross 
Parish, St. Louis, closed its first calendar year 
with a net operating loss of $1.18, a by no 
means strange experience for an organization 
of this nature. 


The group had a gross operating profit of $2.42, 
against which there was a gross operating expense of 
$3.55, leaving the net deficit mentioned. Cash on hand 
and in bank on December 31st: $30.10, personal loans 
outstanding $200.50. Fully paid shares of stock ac- 
counted for $185.00 and deposits on additional shares 


for $80.65. Yee 


Two striking features of the Knights of Co- 


lumbus C. U., recently established in Milwau- 
kee, deserve special attention. 


_ The association, known as Columbian Credit Union, 
Incorporated into its by-laws the provision that it join 
the Wisconsin Catholic Parish C. U. Conference; more- 
over, its organizers and leaders plan to make it a model 
C. U., to which other organizations of this nature may 
look for guidance. 


The Grand Rapids Police Credit Union, in 
the founding of which we were interested, is to 
be commended for having granted a dividend of 
4 percent only per share to its members for the 
year 1935. 


Total receipts were $5,325.28, loans $4,891.00, with 
$3,107.00 outstanding on December 31st last. These 
transactions were accomplished at a cost of not more 
than $56.35. 


* * * 

A distinctly practical note was struck by 
leaders and members of St. Francis Parish 
C. U., Milwaukee, when they organized a Coal 
Consumers’ Club. 


Deposits will be made with the credit union in order 
that members may be enabled to purchase coal next 
summer at a price approximately $1.50 a ton lower than 
in winter. 


Mr. August Springob, Milwaukee, was elect- 
ed President of the newly established Knights 
of Columbus C. U. of that city. 


Mr. Springob was largely responsible for the forma- 
tion of this association, as he had been for the estab- 
lishment of the Wisconsin Catholic Parish Credit Union 
Conference, and, previously, of St. Francis Parish C. U. 


Necrology 


To the of necessity brief obituary of the 
late Rev. Nicholas F. X. Schneider, of Meri- 
den, Conn., published in our January issue, we 
would like to add a few circumstances referred 
to by Rev. Anthony M. Kaicher, of Hartford, 
Conn., who addressed the congregation on the 
occasion of the Pontifical Solemn Requiem for 
the deceased. Fr. Schneider was born at New 
Haven and was the first native son of German 
parentage in Connecticut ordained to the priest- 
hood, having made his studies at St. Vincent’s 
College and Seminary, Beatty, Pa. The early 
years of his sacred ministry were spent at St. 
Mary’s and at St. Peter’s Church, both at New 
Britain, and it was while he was stationed here, 
Fr. Schneider organized Sacred Heart parish 
at Hartford. Transferred to Meriden in May, 
1901, he served St. Mary’s parish there for 
over thirty-four years. Largely due to the in- 
fluence he exerted on his people, five young men 
of the parish entered the priesthood, while six 
young women from St. Mary’s have become 
nuns. 


Fr. Kaicher, who paid a splendid tribute to the priest- 
ly character of his deceased confrere, emphasized the 
fact that for many years Fr. Schneider had been very 
active in the C. V., and that he had been the Spiritual 
Adviser of our Connecticut State Branch. The local 
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societies likewise had in him an interested and wise 
counsellor at all times. 
* * * 


Those officers and members of our Federa- 
tion who, during the past fifteen years or more, 
have attended the annual conventions of the CG. 
V. of Wisconsin or the C. C. V. of A., will miss 
in future the presence and active cooperation 
of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Riesterer, since 
1910 pastor of Holy Trinity parish, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, whose death on January 19 ended a 
priestly career which began January 16, 1898. 
Msgr. Riesterer, head of the La Crosse deanery, 
was an influence for good in the C. V. and the 
N. C. W. U., with which he did not permit his 
honorary chairmanship of the Deanery Council 
of the National Council of Catholic Women to 
interfere. 

Along with Msgr. Pape and a small group of lay men 
and women, and aided by the Bishop of La Crosse, the 
Most Rev. Alexander J. McGavick, Msgr. Riesterer 
shared, in a large measure, responsibility for the suc- 
cess of last year’s convention of the C. V. and N. C. 
W. U. Singularly enough, this was the first C. V. con- 
vention in years at which he was not outstandingly ac- 
tive on the convention floor and in the sessions of the 
Resolutions Committee—He was, moreover, known 
locally and in the C. V. throughout the country as an 
ardent and prudent advocate of the parish Credit 
Union, while the Catholic Herald Citizen, of Milwaukee, 
praises his “outstanding devotion to his priestly office 
and his unusual achievement in the fields of education 
and social work.” His wholesouled sincerity and the 
firmness with which he expressed his convictions always 
impressed the delegates attending our conventions. 

Born at Port Washington, Wis., March 12, 1874, 
Msgr. Riesterer, after his ordination, was stationed at 
St. Joseph’s parish, Milwaukee, and at Racine, Avoca, 
and Tilden, until called to La Crosse 26 years ago. He 


was elevated to the rank of Domestic Prelate to His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. early in 1935. 


Memorial Burses Completed 


Two Memorial Burses were rounded out dur- 
ing December and January: Mr. George Phil- 
lipp, of Fort Wayne, made the final payment 
toward the one intended to perpetuate the 
memory of his father, William, in the annals of 
the Central Verein, while Victor and Eugene 
Gummersbach, of St. Louis, also completed 
the burse established by them in honor of 
their father, the late Joseph Gummersbach, for 
a lifetime head of the American branch of the 
house of Herder and Co. The brothers Gum- 
mersbach added to their contributions a hand- 
some gift each for charitable purposes. 

Two further contributions, amounting to $15, and in- 
tended as part payments on memorial burses, were due 
to the efforts of Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, President of 
the Cath. Union of Mo. To that sum, St. Boniface 
Benevolent Society, St. Louis, contributed $5. It is 
Mr. Winkelmann’s aim to raise three burses, to honor 
respectively the late Monsignori Muehlsiepen and 
Faerber, of St. Louis, distinguished priests and friends 
of our cause, and Dr. Edward Preuss, long editor of the 


Amerika. So far, collections for these three burses have 
reached $51.00. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


‘Remember the Alamo!” 


The members of the Texas Branch of the C. 
V. are looking forward to the San Antonio con- 
vention of our organization with more than or- 
dinary anticipation, because their city was 
chosen for the occasion as a tribute to the cen- 
tenary of the establishment of the Republic 
which adopted for its emblem of sovereignty 
the Lone Star. They are determined to do their 
part, and to do it well, hence both the mem- 
bers of the C. V. and of the N. C. W. U. must 
furnish a generous number of delegates and 
visitors. 


It has been suggested ere this that not merely 
the State Leagues of both organizations, but 
also individual societies should raise funds to 
defray the traveling expenses of the delegates 
to be sent to San Antonio, and their number 
should not be negligible. Let us point in this 
connection to the attitude adopted by one of the 
leading organizations of farmers in the coun- 
try, facing circumstances similar to those the 
San Antonio convention imposes upon the mem- 
bers of the C. V. According to the issue of De- 
cember 10th and 24th, Official News Letter, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the organ- 
ization has informed its members: “Now is the 
time to begin saving for the California conven- 
tion, Farm Bureau members say.” 


As a means to this end the farmers, intend- 
ing to participate in this year’s convention of 
the Grange, are told “that annual savings ac- 
counts should be started by each member of the 
family with pennies, dimes, quarters, and half- 
dollars, to be put into the savings fund regu- 
larly.” The banks would be glad to cooperate 
in helping farmers and their families start 1936 
Farm Bureau savings accounts. ‘Many groups 
have been taken care of in this way,’ says the 
Official News Letter, “and the plan not only has 
the merit of saving for a definite purpose, but 
also for a worthwhile one.” 


This is, of course, a method adapted to indi- 
vidual needs; our societies, on the other hand, 
must raise the money necessary to send a dele- 
gate, or delegates, to San Antonio by means 
other than that just referred to. But the 81st 
convention in the history of the C. V. should 
prove to the people of San Antonio and our 
members in Texas that, despite its years, our 
federation is still in its prime. Hence let us 
say: ‘We shall meet at the Alamo!” 


Writing from a House of Theological Studies, 
a member of a well known religious congre- 
gation assures us: 

“As to your publication: I found it of fine social in- 
terest, and of scholarly merit. I wish that I could be 


a regular subscriber, but being a ‘poor religious’, I can- 
not afford the money.” P eng: , 1 can 
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Good Policy 


The warrant of conducting meetings of the 
Executive Board of State Branches not only in 
one important city but in other communities as 
well, is fully borne out by the experience of the 
N. Y. Branch of the C. V. and the N. Y. C. W. 
U., whose officers recently conducted a session 
in this year’s convention city, Albany. 

Besides three local parishes, Rochester, Schenectady, 
Syracuse, Poughkeepsie and New York City had sent 
representatives to the meeting, at which promotion of 
Catholic Action was combined with planning for the 
convention. As a result of the gathering, it is expected 
the members in Albany will not only prove excellent 


_ hosts to the annual meeting but will also form a local 
federation, or District League. 


Judge P. H. Donnelly, of Rochester, explained the 
objects of the C. V. at the session; Mr. Peter M. J. 
Clute, Schenectady, outlined the endeavors of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation; Mr. Wm. J. Kapp, N. Y. C., 
Treasurer of the C. V. of A., spoke on the activities of 
the Central Bureau; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, President 
of the N. C. W. U. and the State Branch of the Union, 
on the women’s efforts, particularly in Mission Aid; 
State Branch President Charles T. Trott, on the activi- 
ties of the men’s Branch. Local priests and laymen 
likewise gave encouraging addresses. 


Cooperative Life and Sickness Insurance 


With the new year, the Catholic Knights of 
St. George entered the fifty-fifth year of the or- 
ganization’s cooperative efforts. Consequently, 
the Great Depression is the second major finan- 
cial and economic crisis it has weathered, not 
to speak. of several minor panics which it has 
outlived. Moreover, the services a cooperative 
life association renders its members are furn- 
ished at a minimum of expense. 


In the month of November last this fraternal paid 
$18,860 to the heirs of deceased members, while $3,924 
were disbursed on account of the sick benefit fund. In 
addition, $1,800 were expended on the Knights of St. 
George Home, where the aged are provided for in a 
most attractive environment. 


A Remarkable Social Study Institute for 
Women 


Thanks to the initiative and cooperation of 
the priests and laymen responsible for the So- 
cial Institute for young men, arranged by Bene- 
dictine Fathers and the Minnesota Branch of 
the C. V., a five-month course of Social Study, 
offering 10 lectures on five Sundays, has been 
inaugurated in St. Paul for members of the 
State Branch of the Natl. Cath. Women’s 
Union. The first two lectures were delivered 
Sunday, January 19th, at St. Paul Archdiocesan 
Teachers College, St. Paul, in the presence of 
some 60 members of the Union residing in St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Chaska, Jordan, New Ulm, 
St. Cloud and Cologne. 


Rev. James Byrnes, Superintendent of the Schools of 
the Archdiocese of St. Paul, who offered the facilities 
of the College, presided as moderator, and in his open- 
ing address, stressed the necessity of arriving at clarity 
regarding the evils of the day and the true Christian 


principles that should direct life as a prerequisite for 
restoration of the Christian family and of society. Rev. 
Virgil Michel, leading spirit in the Youth Institute, lec- 
tured on The Unchristian Character of Modern Life, 
while Rev. Wm. Busch, of the faculty of the St. Paul 
Archdiocesan Seminary, discussed Individual and Social 
Piety. It is the purpose of the course, in presenting 
the general topic: Christian Home and Family Life in 
the Modern World, to convey to the participants knowl- 
edge of the principles to be applied to the ills of society, 
with emphasis on the role religion must play in the 
necessary reformation.—Following the discussions, the 
participants recited Compline and attended Benediction 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament in the College chapel. 


An Indorsement of Our Mission Action 


Aiding the missions has been declared by our 
Holy Father one of the sacred obligations of 
Catholic Action. Quite early in its career the 
Central Bureau recognized its duty in this re- 
gard and today we believe the blessings, which 
have not been wanting, to be largely due to the 
grateful prayers of the missioners aided by us 
in the course of years. Having recognized both 
our initiative and early efforts in this particu- 
lar field of action, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, 
D.D., of Jefferson City, Mo., writing on ‘‘Cath- 
olic Action and Catholic Missions” in the Cath- 
olic Herald, of St. Louis, refers to the Central 
Bureau in these words: 


“Not all [Mission agencies] are managed by religious 
organizations; there is, for instance, the Extension So- 
ciety, the Mission House conducted under the auspices 
of the Sunday Visitor, of Huntington, Ind., the Central 
Bureau of the C. V., probably the earliest and one of 
the most efficient centers for the aid of Missions at 
home and in trans-Oceanic countries .. .” 


One of our chief efforts has been directed 
toward extending among the members of the 
C. V. and N. C. W. U. understanding for the 
needs of the Missions. We have, furthermore, 
gone to some pains to establish contact between 
the missioners and individuals, proceeding from 
the belief that a man in Kansas, for instance, 
would realize the better his obligations in this 
regard, once a letter had reached him from 
some distant part of the world expressing gra- 
titude for a gift received and an account of the 
circumstances that make aid to the mission- 
aries so necessary. Moreover, all gifts of 
money are forwarded without any deduction 


whatsoever. 

The Bureau has also fostered among the members of 
the two federations referred to the knowledge that mis- 
sioners may be aided both with church goods and other 
articles, such as homemade quilts for instance. The ex- 
hibition of mission goods, conducted both at the annual 
conventions of the various branches of the N. C. W. U. 
and those of the major organization, has proven a reve- 
lation to priests and laypeople who were made aware 
of the efforts so many women have engaged in over a 
number of years. In New York the Mission Workers 
of the Little Flower recently filled the spacious hall of 
St. Anselm’s Parish with a remarkably fine assortment 
of altar linens, chasubles, and other articles required 
for divine service, and in addition wearing apparel in- 
tended for Indians, Negroes and Mexicans, in great 
quantities. His Excellency, Most Rev. John Bernard 
Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of the Bahama 
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Islands, attended and was outspoken in his praise of the 
remarkable display. 


Cardinal’s Tribute to Mission Circle 


The letter addressed to the Catholics of the 
Archdiocese of New York by His Eminence, 
Patrick, Cardinal Hayes, on the Feast of 
Epiphany, with the intention of inciting the 
Mission spirit, contains a remarkable allusion 
to the activities of a group affiliated with the 
INS Gos Wie: 

Having accorded praise to the zeal of the 
priests, “exemplified in a committee of twenty- 
nine, visiting every parochial school, high 
school and college, and giving a Mission talk 
which has inspired with generosity and prayer 
the activities of the Catholic Students’ Mission 
League,”’ His Eminence continues: 

“Nor am I unmindful of the zealous work of our Mis- 
sion circles—one in particular which presented recently 
an exhibit in New York that would be worthy of any 
diocesan Mission Exhibit.” 

This reference is undoubtedly to the exhibi- 
tion conducted at St. Anselm’s Hall, New York 
City, on November 3rd, under the auspices of 
the Mission Workers of the Little Flower, Mrs. 
Mary Filser Lohr, president. 


The Apostolate of Books 


Struggling under the Depression, as do all 
Mission efforts, the Brothers of Christian In- 
struction valiantly continue to conduct their 
Training College of Mt. St. Teresa, founded at 
the request of the Delegate Apostolic for Brit- 
ish Africa, with the ultimate intention of or- 
ganizing a Congregation of African Teaching 
Brothers. Thus far, there are ten promising 
postulants. 

It was to this institution, we were able to 
donate 20 much needed books of devotional and 
spiritual reading, due to the generosity of a 
priest and benefactor of the Missions. It is in 
reference to this, Rev. Bro. Bernardine writes: 


“The books you had the great charity to forward 
me, reached our distant Mission on the 18th of Novem- 
ber. Truly, I cannot find words to express the immense 
gratitude I felt towards the C. B., when I beheld on 
my poor table the 20 volumes you had the kindness to 
send me, thanks to the gift of Rev. N. N.” 

The good these books may accomplish will re- 
main unknown; the transaction will not be re- 
corded separately in our Annual Report, but its 
fruits will not be lost. 


Visitors 


Dr. James P. Warbasse, of New York City, 
President of the Co-operative League U.S. A., 
was one of the distinguished visitors to the Bu- 
reau and its Library during the month last 
past. Mrs. Agnes Warbasse, likewise promi- 
nently identified with the League, accompanied 
him. Other visitors were Rev. Jos. Assmuth, 
S.J., of Fordham University, and Miss Julia D. 


Connor, Assistant Investigator, Credit Union 
Section, Farm Credit Administration, of Wash- 
ington. 


Miscellany 


Over a number of years, the late Rev. 
Thomas Day, Illinois, had entrusted to the Bu- 
reau annually a sum of money for distribution 
in accordance with his intentions. His will, 
submitted to the Probate Court of St. Clair 
County at the January term, designates the 
Central Bureau as one of the legatees of Fr. 
Day’s estate. Recently deceased, he was one 
of a number of priests whose confidence and 
participation in our work has constituted a 
vital sustaining influence. 


Literature pertaining to co-operation in all 
of its various phases, to the co-operative move- 
ment and its history, is greatly in demand at 
the present time. Acting in accordance with 
the injunction of traditional wisdom that it is 
wise to weld the iron as long as it is glowing, 
the Co-operative League, with headquarters in 
New York City, has in recent months put out 
a considerable number of pieces of literature on 
the subject. One of their recent publications 
consists of opinions on co-eperation expressed 
by Bishops, priests, and Catholic laymen, ar- 
ranged by Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Di- 
rector, Rural Life Bureau, N. C. W. C., under 
the title: ‘‘The Catholic Church and Co-opera- 
tives.” 

The action of the Co-operative League in publishing 
this brochure is commendable and those who may wish 
for a rapid survey of Catholic opinion regarding a sys- 
tem and movement which constitute, what many be- 


lieve will prove the economic salvation of capitalistic 
civilization, should procure this pamphlet. 


Over seventy-five years old, St. Michael’s So- 
ciety, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is still an honor 
to its patron saint and the C. V. Having de- 
cided some years ago to contribute annually 
their mite to the C. V. Mission Fund, the mem- 
bers have religiously continued to take up a col- 
lection each year for the purpose. It netted ten 
dollars at the January meeting. 

The spirit of solidarity, demonstrated by St. Michael’s 
Society on so many occasions, resulted furthermore in 
sending a delegation from Poughkéepsie to. Albany, N. 
Y., to attend the executive meeting of the N. Y. State 
Branch, held in this year’s convention city, together 
with the local people on January 12. Stimulating action 
of this kind is desirable and needed, if the officers of a 


major organization are to perform their duties cheer- 
fully and well. 


A missioner, distinguished as a promoter of 
education and co-operation among the Negroes 
of South Africa, has written us: 


“You greatly oblige me by sending me regularly the 
Central- Blatt, always instructive as well as inspiring. 
I embody many cuttings from it in the material I am 
collecting for the purpose of a revised edition of my 
book on People’s Banks.” 
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Book Review 


Received for Review 


Marriott, Victor E., Kagawa and Cooperatives. The 
Cooperative League, N. Y., 1935. p.c. 16 p. 
Price 10 cts. 


Momme Nissen, Benedikt, Kultur der Seele. Herder & 


Co., Freiburg & St. Louis, 1935. Cloth, 206 
p. Price $1.15. 


Vallery-Radot, Robert, Herrschaft der Loge. Verlags- 
anstalt Benzinger & Co., Einsiedeln, 1935. 
Cloth, 224 p. Price M. 4.20, Fr. 5. 

Bauhofer, Oskar, Einheit im Glauben. Von gottlicher 
Ordnung und menschlicher Not. Verlagsan- 
stalt Benzinger & Co., Einsiedeln, Switzer- 
ee gee Cloth, 272 p. Price RM. 4.40, 

ies BADE 


Roemer, Wm. F., Ph.D. and Ellis, John racy. bel. 
The Catholic Church and Peace Efforts. The 
Cath. Ass’n for Internat. Peace, Wash., D. C., 
1934. p.c., 63 p. Price 10 cents. 

Blessed Gaspar del Bufalo, Founder of the Congrega- 
tion of the Precious Blood. By a Member 
of the same Congregation. Freely adapted 
from the Italian of Msgr. Vincent Sardi. 
Messenger Print, Carthagena, O. 1933. p. 
c. 156 p. 

Catholic librarians, editors, educators, and 
others charged with the obligation to advise 
those in quest of books, or supervise the read- 
ing of others, would do well to obtain the list of 
“Books Prohibited in the Irish Free State un- 
der the Censorship of Publications Act 1929,” 
published earlier in the year. Twenty-two of 
the 42 pages of this index contain titles ar- 
ranged alphabetically while the list of authors, 
similarly arranged, occupies 18 pages. A sup- 
plement, books banned February, 1935, brings 
the list almost up to date. It is published by 
Eason & Son at Dublin at two shillings, about 
one dollar at the present rate of exchange. 


Wherever Public Libraries exist in our coun- 
try, committees should be inaugurated for the 
purpose of discovering which of the books, pro- 
hibited in Ireland, may be found on their 
shelves and whether they are permitted to cir- 
culate. Wherever this is found to be the case, 
the attention of library authorities should be 
called to the objectionable features of the vol- 
umes under consideration. The list, let us add, 
contains an astonishing array of American 
titles. : 


Hughes, Fr. H. L., B.A., Saint John Bosco (1815-1888). 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1934. Cloth, 
180 p. $1.25. 

Thornton, Margaret, Kateri, The Maid of the Mohawks. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1934. Cloth, 
159 p. $1.25. 

These two volumes, brought out in this coun- 
try by the Herder Book Co., of St. Louis, are 
most suitable for school libraries and reading 
in the family circle. Rev. Henry Louis Hughes’ 
life of “Saint John Bosco, Founder of the Sa- 
lesian Congregation (1815-1888),” is all the 
more attractive for the fact that it pictures a 
noble Catholic priest of the nineteenth century 
who, faced by a world inimical to the Church 


and the clergy, succeeded in accomplishing 
marvels of charity, while the enemies of God, 
prating about “humanitarianism”, were filling 
the industrial areas with human derelicts and 
public institutions with the victims of false 
policies. | A great “social worker” was this 
plain priest, John Bosco, who solved problems 
anti-clerical governments despaired of. 


The second volume referred to, “Kateri, The 
Maid of the Mohawks,” by Margaret Thornton, 
presents a tale more strange for the fact that 
it relates to an American Indian whose ulti- 
mate glory is reminiscent of the early days of 
the Church. This Mohawk maiden succeeded 
to leave the world of pagan savages, into which 
she had been born, and to obtain to the mar- 
tyr’s crown in the wilds of the New World. Her 
own sublime faith was rewarded by miracles. 
obtained through her intercession after her 
glorious martyrdom, for which the evidence of 
trustworthy witnesses is presented in this well 
documented life of the Indian virgin, “‘the most 
beautiful flower that blossomed among true 
men.” A book such as this is an antidote 
against the poison of movies and frivolous liter- 
ature. A young girl or woman incapable of 
enjoying it, is in need, it would seem to us, of 
a thorough spiritual and intellectual regnera- 
tion. 

‘ Peake 


Bowen, Rev. J. R. Baptism of the Infant and the Fetus. 
Knippel Co. Dubuque, Iowa. 1935. 25c per 


copy. 

In this booklet Father Bowen offers a safe 
guide to doctors and nurses, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, for the proper administration of the 
Sacrament of Baptism in any emergency. As 
chaplain of St. Joseph’s Mercy Hospital, Du- 
buque, he is in a position to know the need of 
such a pamphlet for physicians and nurses, and 
for priests to hand to doctors and nurses serv- 
ing in their parish. Since baptism is the one 
indispensible condition for eternal life and can 
be administered by any one in case of neces- 
sity, even lay people will find the information 
interesting and instructive. 


The writer does not enter into the domain of 
simple theory. He shows what must be done in 
practical cases, such as: conditional baptism, 
baptism of the premature fetus, in the case of 
difficult delivery, when the infant is baptized 
in the mother’s womb, when a pregnant mother 
is dying, or when a mother dies in pregnancy. 


On reading Father Bowen’s booklet, an emi- 
nent non-Catholic physician remarked: “The 
pamphlet is admirably clear, concise and in- 
valuable for doctors and nurses. It gives infor- 
mation on the subject treated in a form clearer, 
more convenient and more accessible than any- 
where else that we know of. I wish I had had 
that information when I began practicing.” 


MARK StTIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdoffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. des C. V.; 
Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, 
S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, 
Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Hecken- 
kamp, Quincy, IIl.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt ftir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Kapital und Arbeit im Lichte 
des Christentums. 
II. 


Jetzt erhielt das tote Geld durch den Unter- 
nehmergeist eine Zeugungskraft, es wurde zum 
Hebel fiir die Emporhebung neuer Werte und 
in dieser Form nennen wir das Geld Kapi- 
tal. Jetzt ist der Geldleiher kein Notleidender 
mehr und das Geld keine unfruchtbare Sache. 
Darum hat auch der Geldgeber keinen Anlass 
mehr, sein Geld ohne Zins dem Unternehmer 
hinzugeben, er ist berechtigt, an seinem Gewinn 
Anteil zu haben, der ja nur durch ihn moéglich 
gemacht wird. Selbst das von den alten Scho- 
lastikern als Beispiel der Unmoglichkeit aufge- 
stelle Gleichnis, dass man den Wein und den 
Gebrauch des Weines nicht von einander tren- 
nen und noch weniger getrennt verkaufen k6n- 
ne, ist durch das neuzeitliche Wirtschaftsleben 
zur Wirklichkeit geworden. Lassen Sie mich 
das an einem Beispiel erklaren: Wenn ich ei- 
nem armen Studenten 100 Mark leihe, so habe 
ich ihm den Gebrauch des Weines und den Wein 
hingegeben, ich habe das Geld nicht mehr und 
er hat damit auf einige Zeit sein Leben gefris- 
tet. Mit seinem Schuldschein kann ich dritten 
gegentiber nicht viel anfangen. Wenn ich aber 
einem gutgehenden Industrieunternehmen 100 
Mark hingebe, so habe ich den Gebrauch des 
Weines hingegeben und in der Gestalt der Ak- 
tie, die ich dafiir bekomme, den Wein selber be- 
halten. Ich kann die Aktie eines gut renom- 
mierten Unternehmens jederzeit wieder in Bar- 
geld verwandeln, ohne vom Schuldner die Riick- 
gabe zu verlangen. Das setzt allerdings voraus, 
dass es einen Markt gibt, auf welchem solche 
Schuldverschreibungen gewertet und gehandelt 
werden, und das ist die Borse. 

Jetzt sind wir bei der kapitalistischen Wirt- 
schaftsform angelangt, die in ihren ersten An- 
fangen schon in’s Mittelalter zuriickreicht, wo 
sie im Grosshandel ihren Anfang nahm. Die 
Ausdehnung des Friihkapitalismus war aber 
eine recht bescheidene im Vergleich zum Kapi- 
talismus unserer Tage, und seine Triger und 


Vertreter hielten sich noch gebunden an die Sit- 
te und die Lehren und Gebote des Christentums. 
Die riesenhafte Entwicklung des kapitalisti- 
schen Wirtschaftlebens hangt aufs innigste zu- 
sammen mit der im Vergleich zu den friiheren 
Jahrtausenden der Menschheitsgeschichte ganz 
unbeschreiblich sprunghaften Entwicklung der 
Technik. Dampfkraft und Elektrizitaét, die 
Fortschritte der Chemie, das neuzeitliche Nach- 
richten- und Verkehrswesen haben Unterneh- 
mungen moglich gemacht, an deren Grosse die 
kiihnste Phantasie friiherer Jahrhunderte nicht 
zu denken gewagt hatte. Bei der Freude des 
Menschen am Ursachesein ist es begreiflich, 
dass Menschen von grosser geistiger Veranla- 
gung in der Leitung und Ausdehnung solcher 
Unternehmungen eine Freude und Befriedi- 
gung empfinden konnten, tiber die sie selbst die 
fast iibermenschlichen Anstrengungen eines 
aufreibenden Arbeitslebens vergessen konnten. 
Die Grenze der Ausdehnungsmoéglichkeit liegt 
fast im Unendlichen, das Persénliche — der 
Mensch — tritt zuriick hinter der Unterneh- 
mung, das Geschaft wird zum G6tzen, dem das 
Wohl und Wehe von Tausenden riicksichtslos 
geopfert wird. Doch diirfen wir nicht der Ver- 
suchung unterliegen, uns in romanhaften Schil- 
derungen des modernen Kapitalismus oder des 
Typus des Kapitalisten zu verlieren. Wir miis- 
sen mit kaltem Verstande priifen, worin das 
Wesen der neuzeitlichen Kapitalherrschaft be- 
steht, was daran gut oder schlecht ist und wie 
sie sich zur Arbeit verhalt. Die Ausdehnungs- 
moglichkeit eines geschaftlichen Unternehmens 
in die Breite und Tiefe, wie wir es vor uns se- 
hen, ist an sich nichts schlechtes. Sie ist eine 
natiirliche Folge der technischen Fortschritte 
des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts. 

Wir erfreuen uns gewiss alle in Ferien- und 
Urlaubstagen der Idylle eines abgelegenen Ge- 
birgstales, in das keine Eisenbahn und kein Te- 
legraph geht, aber wir stellen deshalb nicht 
als Kulturforderung das Verlangen, die Hisen- 
bahn und den Telegraphen abzuschaffen. Eben- 
sowenig kénnen wir fordern, dass unsere Ge- 
brauchsgegensténde nur in Betrieben herge- 
stellt werden, die ohne Maschinen arbeiten 
und nur ein paar Arbeiter beschaftigen. Die 
Ausdehnung eines Betriebes ist keine Schande 
und keine Siinde, wenn sie nicht in riicksichts- 
loser Weise durch Vernichtung und Erdrosse- 
lung anderer Existenzen erfolgt. Und das muss 
nicht unbedingt sein. Es kénnen kleine Betrie- 
be vereinigt oder in einen grossen aufgenom- 
men werden ohne dass dabei Existenzen ver- 
nichtet werden. Auch das Gewinnstreben des 
Unternehmens ist an sich nicht schlecht und 
sitindhaft. Dass die Gewinne prozentual zur er- 
zeugten Warenmenge nicht zu gross werden, 
dafiir sorgt schon in der Regel die Konkurrenz. 
Ein Geschaft mit Verlust zu betreiben wiire 
doch sinnlos und auf die Dauer unméglich. Das 
Wesentliche fiir die moralische Beurteilung ist 
die Verwendung des Gewinnes. 
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Solche Gedankenginge finden wir schon beim 
hl. Thomas v. Aquin. Wem kommt der Gewinn 
VAN Gute, bloss dem Kapitalgeber oder auch dem 
Arbeiter, der seine Lebenskraft in dem Betriebe 
aufreibt? Das ist die entscheidende Frage. 
Wenn ferner dem modernen Unternehmen von 
manchen Schriftstellern vorgeworfen wird, dass 
alles rationalisiert sei, dass durch Planmissig- 
keit der Wirtschaft, durch Zweckmiassigkeit des 
Betriebes, durch Rechnungsmiassigkeit des Ver- 
fahrens die héchste Rentabilitat herausgeholt 
wird, so finde ich auch einen solchen Vorwurf 
unberechtigt. Wir haben die Vernunft um sie 
_ Zu gebrauchen und mir ist ein planmassiger 
und zweckmassiger Betrieb auch mit Riicksicht 
auf das Gesamtwohl lieber als ein planloser und 
zweckwidriger. Auch die sogenannte Rechen- 
haftigkeit finde ich nicht so schlimm. In einem 
Geschaftsbetrieb muss eben jedes Phiinomen 
auch ins Ziffermissige iibersetzt werden, wo- 
durch aber eine andere, nebenhergehende Ein- 
schatzung nicht notwendig ausgeschlossen wird, 
und das Hauptbuch muss stimmen. Wenn ein 
bekannter Schriftsteller dariiber spottet, dass 
im grossen Betrieben auf die Verwertung von 
Abfallen Bedacht genommen wird, so kann ich 
solchen Spott mit einem richtigen wirtschaft- 
lichen Denken nicht vereinigen. In einem Rie- 
senbetrieb gehen auch die Abfialle ins Riesen- 
hafte und ihre Verwendung oder Verschwen- 
dung ist nicht gleichgiltig. Auch die Kombina- 
tion von kiihlem Verstand in der Kalkulation 
und der spekulativen Phantasie in dem schopf- 
erischen Unternehmertum, der kaufménnische 
Blick, der Verwertungsméglichkeiten voraus- 
sieht bevor sie noch da sind, bedeuten keinen 
Vorwurf. 

Unsere Wirtschaftsordnung ist aufgebaut auf 
dem Grundsatz des Privateigentums und die 
Freiheit des Verkehrs, und diese Grundlagen 
sind gut. Darum mochte ich mit Leo XIII. sa- 
gen, die bestehende Wirtschaftsform ist an sich 
gut und braucht daher nicht gestiirzt und durch 
eine neue — etwa die sozialistische — abgelost 
zu werden. Aber ihr Geist ist schlecht. Und 
dieser Geist ist schlecht, weil er sich abgewen- 
det hat vom Glauben und von der Sittenlehre 
des Christentums. Nach katholischer Glaubens- 
auffassung ist die Welt des Menschen wegen da 
und der Mensch Gottes wegen. Diese einfache 
und doch so grosse Wahrheit hat der moderne 
Kapitalismus vergessen. Er ist, ohne tiberna- 
tiirliches Streben, rein materialistisch auf das 
Diesseits eingestellt und macht merkwiirdiger- 
weise selbst dieses fiir ihn einzige diesseitige 
Leben sich und anderen zur Qual. Nach christ- 
licher Auffassung ist der Mensch iiberall und 
immer Subjekt und Ziel der Wirtschaft. Darin 
liegt die verniinftige Begrenzung alles wirt- 
schaftlichen Strebens ausgesprochen. Wenn das 
Tempo des Schaffens so rasend schnell oder die 
Ausdehnung des Betriebes so ungemessen gross 
wird, dass die Arbeit allen Beteiligten zur Pein 
und Last wird, dann ist die Grenze des natur- 


rechtlich Verniinftigen und damit auch des sitt- 
lich Erlaubten iiberschritten. Und darin fehlt 
der moderne Kapitalismus vielfach. Er treibt 
das Unternehmen nicht des Gliickes der Men- 
schen sondern des Unternehmens wegen, die 
stets wachsende, nie ans Ende gelangte Ver- 
mehrung des Sachvermégens ist das abstrakte 
Ziel, dessen Erreichung oftmals die Existenz 
aller kleinen Konkurrenten und die Lebensfreu- 
de aller Mitarbeiter geopfert wird. Diese Ein- 
stellung ist der Typus dessen, was die katho- 
lische. Moral als Wesen der Siinde bezeichnet 
“aversio a Deo et conversio ad creaturam,” die 
Abkehr von Gott und die Hinwedung zum Ge- 
schopf — zum Dienste des Mammon. Zur Ab- 
kehr vom Glauben kommt dann noch die Ab- 
wendung von den Sittengesetzen. Verniinftig- 
keit und Rechenhaftigkeit sind ganz recht im 
Geschaft, aber zur ratio muss das Ethos, zur 
Vernunft die Sittlichkeit kommen. 

Das Geschaftsgebahren des Kapitalismus hat 
sich aber vielfach von allen moralischen Skru- 
peln vollig losgelést. Im Interesse des guten 
Rufes der Firma wird zwar eine gewisse biir- 
gerliche Anstandigkeit gewahrt, denn die Ant- 
wort der Auskunftei muss giinstig lauten kon- 
nen, daher Ehrlichkeit im Kleinen. Im Grossen 
aber huldigt der Kapitalismus dem Grundsatze 
riicksichtloser Gewalt. Einer der grossten Ka- 
pitalisten soll einmal den Ausspruch getan ha- 
ben: “Wenn man sagt, dass es in der Neuen 
Welt leicht sei, im Handumdrehen reich zu wer- 
den, so muss gesagt werden, dass es jedenfalls 
im Halsumdrehen besser gelingt.’”’ Diese Vor- 
liebe fiir moralfreies Handeln bekundet der Ka- 
pitalismus vor allem in dem Bestreben, allmah- 
lich alle Produktions- und Handelsgeschafte in 
Borsengeschifte zu verwandeln, denn dort auf 
der Borse fallen alle Schranken moralischer 
Bindung, Krieg und Frieden, der Aufstieg oder 
Untergang ganzer Vélker, Erntesegen oder 
Hungersnot, das Gliick oder das Elend von Mil- 
lionen Menschen sind gerade gut genug, um 
Geldgewinn damit zu machen. Es ist also ein 
grosses Siindensystem, das wir dem Geiste des 
modernen Kapitalismus vorhalten miussen, 
wenn wir die wirtschaftlichen Dinge im Lichte 
des Christentums betrachten, und dieses Stin- 
denregister wird noch erheblich vermehrt, wenn 
wir die Einstellung des Kapitalismus zur Ar- 
beit in Erwégung ziehen. 

Wir haben bereits als Ausgangspunkt der 
neuzeitlichen Entwicklung der Grossunterneh- 
mungen die technischen Errungenschaften des 
19. Jahrhunderts erkannt. Die Erfindung von 
Maschinen aller Art gab die Moéglichkeit, in 
der Herstellung aller Bedarfsartikel vom Werk- 
stattbetrieb zum Fabrikbetrieb iiberzugehen, 
wahrend gleichzeitig Eisenbahn und Dampf- 
schiff die Markte der ganzen Welt als Absatz- 
gebiet der Erzeugnisse erschlossen. Die Griin- 
dung fabrikmiassiger Betriebe bedurfte natiir- 


lich Sachwerte von grossem Umfang als Aus- 


gang und Grundlage der Produktion. Das Ka- 
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pital liess sich diese Werbung nicht entgehen 
und stiirzte sich mit Hifer in die neugedffneten 
Bahnen gewinnbringender Unternehmungen. 
Bezeichnend ist dabei, dass die Technik selbst 
nicht die oberste Leitung und Fiihrung dabei 
hat, sondern der Kaufmann. So schon es ist, 
die mannigfachsten Dinge mit den raffinierte- 
sten Maschinen herzustellen, der Kapitalist ver- 
langt das Stammgut mit Gewinn zuriick, daher 
ist es noch viel wichtiger fiir ihn, die Erzeug- 
nisse giinstig abzusetzen, und er verdient lieber 
Millionen an einem Hosenknopf als Tausende an 
einer sehr geistreichen, komplizierten Maschi- 
ne. Aber die Technik bleibt doch die unzer- 
trennliche Begleiterin aller Betriebe und wirkt 
durch ihre stets fortschreitenden Verbesserun- 
gen direkt werbend und begiinstigend auf das 
Kapital. Ihre erste direkte Wirkung auf die 
Arbeitskrafte ist dagegen oft ungiinstig. Jede 
technische Neuerung ersetzt zunachst Men- 
schenhande und verdrangt Menschenarbeit. 
Erst indirekt wirkt sie ebenfalls giinstig auf 
die Arbeitsgelegenheit, da letzten Endes in den 
neuen Grossbetrieben an den Maschinen mehr 
Menschen beschaftigt werden, als in der hand- 
werksmassigen Kleinarbeit beschaftigt waren. 
Aber es ist doch immerhin eine Umstellungszeit 
notwendig, und diese Zeit hat oft geniigt, den 
an sich schon wirtschaftlich schwachen Arbei- 
ter noch schwacher zu machen, sodass er als 
Hilfesuchender an das Grossunternehmen her- 
antreten musste, wahrend der Kapitalist als 
Herr und Gebieter im Unternehmen auftreten 


konnte. 
Dr. LUDWIG RULAND 


Wirzburg 


Zeitgemasse Erwagungen. 

Jiingst fiel uns ein altes Predigtbuch in die 
Hande, veroffentlicht zu Prag im Jahre 1804 
mit der Ueberschrift: ,,Der Christ in den ver- 
schiedenen Verhaltnissen des Lebens.” Verfas- 
ser der vierzehn in dem nicht allzu umfangrei- 
chen Bande enthaltenen Predigten war Joh. Al. 
Schneider, Beichtvater Sr. Churfiirstl. Durchl. 
zu Sachsen, Protonotarius und Vicarius Apos- 
tolicus, seit 1816 Bischof von Argospit, gestor- 
ben 1826. Die neunte dieser Predigten behandelt 
den “Christ bei herrschender Unsittlichkeit und 
Lasterhaftigkeit.” Also ein ganz zeitgemisses 
Thema. An einer Stelle heisst es nun: 


»Ueppigkeit und Wohlleben, Mode und Zerstreuungs- 
sucht verderben die Denkungsart und die Sitten der 
Grossen. Unwissenheit, Mangel an Erziehung, oft Kum- 
mer und Not verftihren die Niedrigen zum Bésen. So- 
wohl jene als diese urteilen tiber Pflicht und Recht nach 
den Vorurteilen, zu welchen ihnen ihr Stand und ihre 
Lage Veranlassung gibt.” 


Hier sind in wenigen Satzen Wahrheiten aus- 
gesprochen, tiber die manche unserer Soziologen 


viel Gerede und ein grosses Aufsehen gemacht 
haben. 


Aus CGentral-Verein und Cene- 


tral-Stelle. 


Missigung im Verlangen, Heilighaltung des fremden 
Rechtes, und Liebe, das sind die Saulen, worauf sich 
sowohl im Bereich der materiellen als der geistigen 
Ordnung jede wahre und fruchtbringende Freiheit 


stiitzen muss. 
J. van Acken. 


Ueber Volkskalender. 


Kalender gehérten am Ausgang des Mittel- 
alters mit zu den allerersten auf deutschen 
Pressen hergestellten Erzeugnissen der neven 
“schwarzen Kunst.” Alsbald erfreute sich auch 
der deutsche Volkskalender, der dem Wandel 
der Zeit und des Geschmacks Trotz geboten und 
heute noch ebenso beliebt ist wie in friiheren 
Jahrhunderten, grosser Beliebtheit. 


Auch in unserem Lande hat dieser Volkska- 
lender eine Geschichte. Die deutschen Drucker 
Pennsylvaniens stellten im 18. Jahrhundert fiir 
ihre Landsleute solche ‘Hausbiicher’ her, und 
einer dieser Kalender nannte Washington im 
Jahre 1779 zuerst ‘““Des Lantes Vater,” sech- 
zehn Jahre ehe er in englischer Sprache als 
“The father of his country” angeredet wurde. 
Als die Zahl der deutschen Einwanderer nach 
1825 stetig zunahm, vermehrten sich auch die 
Ausgaben der Volkskalender in unserem Lan- 
de, und zwar vertraten sie alle Richtungen und 
Weltanschauungen der unter sich uneinigen 
Deutschen. Dem Bediirfnisse der deutschspra- 
chigen Katholiken Rechnung tragend, verof- 
fentlichten die Verleger des Regensburger ‘‘Ma- 
rienkalenders” und des “Einsiedler-Kalenders”’ 
besondere Ausgaben fiir Amerika. Doch auch 
an selbstandigen amerikanischen Erzeugnissen 
dieser Art hat es nie gefehlt; wir erinnern nur 
and den von Saler in St. Louis herausgegebe- 
nen ‘“‘Hinkenden Boten’”; sodann an den treff- 
lich redigierten ‘‘Hausfreund’, unter dessen 
Mitarbeitern man Namen wie Holweck, Fuhr, 
Rothensteiner findet. In jiingster Zeit hat der 
von Joseph Matt herausgegebene ‘“‘Wanderer- 
Kalender” sich rasch beliebt gemacht. Fiir we- 
nig Geld stellt er sich auch heuer wieder als 
“Buch” von 88 Seiten in Quartformat den Le- 
sern vor. Doch nicht nur quantitativ sondern 
auch qualitativ lasst der “‘Wanderer-Kalender”’ 
fiir das Jahr 1936 wenig zu wiinschen iibrig. 
Neben einer Reihe ausgewahlter Erzahlungen 
finden sich darin gehaltvolle Aufsatze folgender 
Art: “Der Glaube Alberts des Grossen”, “Weih- 
nachtliche Volkslieder’’, “Osterjubel im deut- 
schen Oesterreich”’, Deutscher Pfingstbrauch”’, 
“Deutsche Volksbrauche um St. Michael.” 
Ausserdem ist der Bilderschmuck reichlich. 

HKinst wird der Tag kommen, an dem, mit der 
deutschen Tages- und Wochenpresse, auch der 
deutschamerikanische Volkskalender nicht 
mehr sein wird in unserem Lande. Alle 
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Deutschstammigen sollten jedoch bemiiht sein, 
dieses so bedeutsame Stiick deutschen Brauch- 
tums solange wie méglich zu erhalten. Mit dem 
Verlust einer jeden von unseren Vatern hier 
elngefiihrten Ueberlieferung werden wir umso 
viel armer in kultureller Beziehung, denn bis- 
her hat die neue Heimat fiir die eingebiissten 
Sitten und Brauche keinen vollgiiltigen Ersatz 
zu schaffen vermocht. 


Was alte Schriften bekunden. 


Auf Grund der Protokolle des St. Bonifatius 
Unterstiitzungsvereins zu New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, unterbreitet uns Hr. Anton Doerrer, 
ebendort, eine Zusammenstellung iiber die von 
jenem im Laufe der Zeit fiir andere, als seine 
Hauptzwecke, die Gewahrung von Kranken- 
und Totengeldern an seine Mitglieder und de- 
ren Erben, aufgebrachten Summen. Da wur- 
den bedacht, nicht nur die eigene Kirche und 
Pfarrschule, sondern auch der St. Nikolaus 
Verein zu Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, und 
zwar im Oktober 1880. Zwei Kollekten wurden 
aufgenommen im Jahre 1882 fiir New Ulm, 
Minnesota, und zwar auf Ersuchen des C. V. 
Ueberhaupt verging fast kein Jahr, in dem die- 
ser Verein nicht eine oder mehrere Kollekten 
aufgenommen hatte fiir wohltatige Zwecke, und 
was von ihm gilt, gilt von allen in jener Zeit 
dem C. V. angeschlossenen Vereinen. Ausser- 
dem schenkte er der St. Bonifatius Gemeinde in 
1883, und wieder in 1884, die Zinsen einer An- 
leihe von $600. 

Treffend bemerkt Hr. Doerrer zu alle dem, 
er bezweifle, dass man es heute wagen diirfe, in 
Vereinen so viele Kollekten aufzunehmen wie 
es damals gang und gabe war. Wolle man es 
wagen, das zu tun, “so wiirde einfach niemand 
mehr in die Versammlung kommen.” 


Der St. Bonifatius Verein zu New Haven hat tbri- 
gens gerade in jiingster Zeit seine Lebensfahigkeit 
durch Griindung einer “Junior Group” bekundet. In 
diese werden bereits Knaben von vierzehn Jahren an 
aufgenommen; geschult in diesem Jugendverein, wer- 
den sie sodann zwischen 18 und 20 Jahren in den Man- 
nerverein eingeweiht. Mittlerweile bezahlen sie einen 
monatlichen Beitrag von 10 Cents. Erwa&hnt sei ausser- 
dem, dass dieser Zweig des C. V. im verflossenen Jahre 
$1400 an erkrankte Mitglieder verteilt hat. 


Medikamente im Dienste der Missionen. 


Zu den notwendigen Bediirfnissen recht vie- 
ler Missionare, und besonders der Missions- 
schwestern, gehéren Medikamente. Sich diese 
zu beschaften, ist jedoch nicht immer leicht fir 
sie, teils der Unkosten und teils der grossen 
Entfernungen von den Kulturcentren wegen. 
Wir erwihnen diese Umstinde in der Absicht, 
Vereine und Einzelne zu bestimmen, der C. St. 
Gaben fiir den Ankauf von Medikamenten zu 
iiberlassen. Stellen aus dem Schreiben der 
ehrw. Sr. M. Engelberta, Missionarin im In- 
neren Ostafrikas, werden unserer Bitte Nach- 
druck verleihen: 


»Anlass zu diesem Dankbrief gibt mir unser armes, 
schwarzes Negervolk selber. Die Nachricht, dass aus 
Ulaya (Europa) Medizinen angekommen seien, hatte 
sich rasch verbreitet. In Scharen kamen die armen 
Kranken herbei, Mannlein und Weiblein; Kinder, grosse 
und kleine, brachten sie mit und unsere gute Kranken- 
schwester hatte zu tun, all’ diesen Kranken das Notige 
fiir ihre Uebel zu geben. Da ereignete sich gleich am 
3. Tage nach Ankunft der Medikamente, ein interessan- 
ter Fall. Unter den vielen Eingeborenen, es waren ge- 
wiss an 60 Képfe, die die Apotheke umlagerten, befand 
sich ein Ehepaar, das ein sterbenskrankes Kind von un- 
gefahr 2-3 Jahren trug. Dem Tode nahe, so sah es 
aus. — Die kluge erfahrene Schwester sah sofort, dass 
das Kind eanz voll von Wiirmern sein miisse und sie 
gebot den arg betriibten Eltern, sich mit dem Kinde 
den ganzen Tag in einer leeren Hiitte auf der Station 
aufzuhalten. Sie wollte eine Wurm-Kur mit dem Kin- 
de versuchen. 

,Die Leute waren noch Heiden und die Schwester be- 
redete dieselben, dass sie das Kind taufen diirfe, denn 
es kénne, weil es schon so elend ist, leicht dabei sterben. 
Der Vater gab es zu und sagte sogar: ‘Schwester, 
Mama, wenn dein munge (Gott) wirklich hilft und dei- 
ner Medizin Kraft gibt, mein Kind, mein einziges, zu 
retten, dann will ich mich mit meinem ganzen Hause 
zu ihm bekennen, denn ich war schon tberall mit dem 
Kinde, habe alle méglichen Medizinen, auch von Zau- 
berdoktoren, versucht, aber nichts hat geholfen.’ Ge- 
sagt, getan; die Schwester taufte das arme kranke, und 
wie es schien, sterbende Kind, und darauf gab sie ihm 
aus der soeben aus Berlin angekommenen Flasche von 
den starken Wurmpillen ein. Und siehe da, bald schon 
kamen diese abscheulichen Witirmer zum Vorschein; 
selbst aus Nase und Mund. Im ganzen zahlte die Kran- 
kenschwester 40 abscheuliche Wiirmer, die dem Kinde 
abgegangen waren. Nachher trank das Kind gierig 
Milch und erholte sich zusehends, so dass man sah, es 
werde nicht sterben, sondern genesen. — Vater und 
Mutter kiissten aus Dankbarkeit die Hinde der Schwes- 
ter von innen und aussen, und der Vater versicherte, 
er werde sich bekehren und zum Unterricht kommen, 
Er versprach auch gleich eine Ziege zu bringen von sei- 
ner Herde fiir unser Waisenhaus, als Beihilfe zur Er- 
haltung unserer Kinder, die unsere gute Mutter Ubalda 
aufgenommen hatte. — Hs sind jetzt 22 Waislein in 
dem ‘Don-Bosco-Haus’, das sie unter grossen Schwie- 
rigkeiten in Kivungilo gegriindet hat.” So das Schrei- 
ben. 


Wir mochten noch erwahnen, dass fiir Afrika 
bestimmte Medikamente von uns in Berlin ein- 
gekauft werden; was nach den Philippinen geht, 
besorgen wir meistens in unserem Lande. Es 
miisste denn sein, dass die von Missionaren ge- 


-wiinschten Mittel hier nicht aufzutreiben sind. 


Auch dies ist bereits vorgekommen. 


Totentafel. 


Besonders die Mitglieder der Kath. Union 
von Illinois haben Ursache sich des zu Spring- 
field im St. John’s Sanitarium verstorbenen 
hochw. Fr. Emeritus Lubert Riesen dankbar zu 
erinnern. Mehr als einmal hiess er ihre Gene- 
ralversammlung in seiner Gemeinde willkom- 
men, zudem forderte er auch die dem Verbande 
angehorenden Vereine seiner Pfarrei mit Rat 
und Tat. Vor allem aber verdient der Verstor- 
bene als Seelsorger unter den Deutschen der 
Didzese Springfield (friiher Alton) im Ge- 
dichtnis der Nachwelt fortzuleben, als einer 
jener Priester, die die junge Lohde der Kirche 
pflanzen und pflegen halfen. 
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Geboren war der verstorbene hochw. Pfarrer Riesen 
zu Stendal in der Provinz Sachsen am 10. Juli 1852. Er 
studierte an den Universititen Wiirzburg und Tiibin- 
gen, worauf er infolge des Kulturkampfes nach Ameri- 
ka auswanderte und im St. Marien-Seminar zu Cincin- 
nati seine theologischen Studien vollendete. Die hl. 
Priesterweihe erteilte ihm der zweite Bischof der Did- 
zese Alton, Peter J. Baltes, in der Kathedrale seiner 
Bischofsstadt am 29. Juni 1876. Pfarrer Riesen wirkte 
darauf in Alton, Flora, Sigel, hier als erster residieren- 
der Pfarrer, und von 1896 an zu Springfield als unab- 
setzbarer Rektor der SS. Peter u. Paul Gemeinde. Im 54. 
Jahre seines Priestertums zog sich der Verstorbene so- 
dann vom 6ffentlichen Leben zuriick, um seinen Lebens- 
abend in genannter Anstalt zu verbringen. 


* * ok 


Als sein Sohn, der gegenwartige Apostol. 
Vikar der Bahama Inseln, der hochwst. John 
Bernard Kevenhoerster, O.S.B., in seiner Ju- 
gend die Schwierigkeiten erwog, denen er auf 
dem Wege zur Priesterwtirde begegnen miiss- 
te, war es der Vater, der ihn ermahnte: ‘‘Was 
andere zu leisten vermochten, wirst auch du zu 
tun vermégen!”’ Diese Ermahnung und der 
Rat des Beichtvaters waren ausschlaggebend. 
Kurz vor Jahresschluss starb dieser Vater, Hr. 
Bernard Kevenhoerster, 97 Jahre alt, zu Min- 
neapolis, in Minnesota. Aus Westfalen gebiir- 
tig, war er vor mehr als einem halben Jahr- 
hundert nach, Amerika gekommen, wo er sich 
als Architekt und Baumeister betatigte. Ausser 
dem bereits genannten, war ein zweiter Sohn 
in den Orden des hl. Benedikt eingetreten; er 
starb als Pater Theodore in der Mission auf den 
Bahamas, wahrend eine Tochter, die ehrw. 
Schw. Gonzaga, O.S.B., als Subpriorin des 
Klosters der Benediktinerinnen zu St. Joseph in 
Minnesota aus dem Leben schied. 

Moge das Andenken dieses Pioniers, eines 
der fiihrenden Mitglieder der St. Joseph Ge- 
meinde in genannter Stadt, in Ehren bleiben. 


Miszellen. 


Als einen Beweis ernsthafter Begeisterung 
fiir die Sache des C. V. und der Katholischen 
Aktion mochten wir die von P. Augustin Fox, 
O.S.B., Strasburg, Nord-Dakota, verdffentlich- 
ten Vereinsnachrichten nennen. Auf vier Sei- 
ten in Folio tragt dieser Ordensmann, wohlge- 
ordnet, nicht nur Vereinsnachrichten zusam- 
men; eine jede Ausgabe ist ausserdem der Be- 
sprechung dieser oder jener fiir katholische 
Vereinsleute bedeutsamen Frage oder Angele- 
genheit gewidmet. 


In der Dezember-Nummer redet Rev. P. Augustin 
allen Katholiken ernstlich zu, sich an der organisierten 
Tatigkeit ihrer Glaubensgenossen, d. h. an kathol. Ver- 
einen, zu beteiligen. Er snricht von guten Katholiken, 
die sich aber nicht entschliessen kénnen, die in gegen- 
wartiger Zeit notigen Opfer zu bringen fiir die katho- 
lische Organisation. U. a. fiihrt Pater Augustin fol- 
gendes Argument ins Feld: es sei Tatsache, dass ein 
Katholik, der einem kirchenfeindlichen Vereine sich an- 
schliesse, fiir die katholische Kirche fast stets verloren 
sei. Ebenso wahr sei es, dass viele Manner, Jiinglinge, 
Frauen und Jungfrauen bessere und treuere Katholiken 
seien infolge ihrer Beteiligung am kirchl. organisierten 
Vereinswesen. 


Unser, an die Vereinssekretaére gerichteter 
Vorschlag, sie méchten sich an ihren Pfarrer 
wenden mit dem Gesuch, ihnen zu erlauben, un- 
sere Freien-Flugblatter an der Kirchenttr zu 
verteilen, stiess in einem Fall auf Widerspruch. 
der betf. Sekretir schrieb uns, er habe die Er- 
fahrung gemacht, die Halfte der so verteilten 
Schriften werde nicht gelesen und in manchen 
Fallen von den Empfingern nicht einmal mit 
nach Hause genommen. Seines Erachtens sei 
es vorzuziehen, die von ihm erbetenen Schriften 
in seinem Verein und dem Frauenverein ver- 
teilen zu lassen. 


Wir erklirten uns natiirlich damit einverstanden. 
Leider diirfte der Verfasser jener Mitteilung recht ha- 
ben. Wie man keine ernsten Biihnenstiicke sehen und 
anhéren will, so will man-auch nichts Ernstes lesen. 
Man will amiisiert sein, nicht aber angehalten werden 
zu denken. 


Aus Texas gingen dem Generalsekretaér des 
C. V. mitte Dezember fiinf Dollars zu, mit der 
Bemerkung, das Geld sei fiir den ‘“‘Promotion 
Fund” des C. V. bestimmt. Er habe die Auffor- 
derung, zu diesem Zweck beizusteuern, gelesen 
und wolle, obgleich er ‘‘kein reicher Onkel” sei 
sondern ein sechsundsiebzig Jahre alter Far- 
mer, der fiinfzehn Kinder grossgezogen habe, 
etwas fiir den guten Zweck hergeben. Aller- 
dings habe es ihn gewundert, fiigt der brave 
Mann dem noch hinzu, dass die Vereinsmitglie- 
der bisher nicht mehr beigetragen haben zum 
Fonds. ,,Wann ist denn der Opfergeist zu Gra- 
be getragen worden?” ruft er aus. Ihm diinke, 
die meisten opferwilligen und mutigen Pioniere 
ruhten bereits in Gott. Ausserdem abonnierte 
unser Mitglied, ,,ein alter Bayer,” auf das 
‘Central-Blatt’. 

Was er nebenbei itiber sich mitteilt, darf als 
Lebensbeschreibung vieler deutscher Pioniere 
in Amerika gelten: 

»lch bin bereits 52 Jahre in diesem gelobten Lande. 
Habe vieles durchgemacht; aber, Gott sei‘s gedankt, ich 
brauch’ jetzt keine Not zu leiden wahrend der paar 
Tage, die ich noch leben werde. Ich habe immer schwer 


gearbeitet und gespart. Dann schligt man sich auch 
durch.” 


Vom Buchertisch. 
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Das Buch will keine hergebrachte Lebensbe- 
schreibung sein. Auch nicht das Tugendleben 
eines heiligmassigen Priesters hervorkehren — 
am 21. Marz 1934 hat der Erzbischof von Koln, 
Kardinal Schulte, den Prozess der Selig- 
sprechung Adolf Kolping’s eréffnet. Es will 
vielmehr zeigen, was Adolf Kolping fiir seine 
Zeit bedeutete und was er fiir uns Heutige be- 
deutet, in dieser Zeit der Unruhe und stets’neu- 
er Rezepte fiir Umbau und Aufbau der Gesell- 
schaft. Es ist sehr viel, was der einfache Dom- 
kaplan von Kéln uns zu sagen hat, und wir wun- 


